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Preface 


In December, 1924, representatives of fourteen universities 
and colleges gathered in Washington to discuss methods and 
accomplishments in personnel work in education and to 
find ways to make it more effective. This movement 
resulted in an informal and cooperative organization with 
the following fourteen institutions participating: Stanford 
University, University of Iowa, University of Minnesota, 
Northwestern University, University of Chicago, University 
of Michigan, Cornell University, Syracuse University, 
Dartmouth College, Columbia University, Yale University, 
Harvard University, Princeton University, and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. An Executive Committee was 
appointed consisting of Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia 
College, Chairman; Dr. C. R. Mann, American Council on 
Education, President Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern 
University, Dean Henry W. Holmes of Harvard University, 
and Harry R. Wellman of Dartmouth College. 

Under a grant from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s Benevo- 
lent Fund, means were provided for a visit by a chosen repre- 
sentative to each of the fourteen institutions. The purpose 
of these visits was to talk with those who are directly con- 
cerned with the various efforts to bring the college into 
closer individual touch with its students and to gain a 
knowledge of the administrative point of view and procedure 
relating to these efforts. Since the total time available for 
these visits imposed a limit at the outset of two or three 
days at each institution, nothing approaching a survey, in 
the accepted sense, could be undertaken. This limitation 
was, of course, obvious in the beginning. Moreover, the 
purpose of these visits would hardly have been served by the 
survey method. The purpose, as conceived by the Execu- 
tive Committee, was to gain a more intimate knowledge of 
what types of personnel work is being done in these fourteen 
colleges and universities, how this work fits into the general 
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scheme of education, where it was leading, and, in the minds 
of those concerned, what most needs doing. 

It is difficult to distinguish between what has been 
attempted and a more thorough-going investigation such 
as is implied by a “‘survey.”” There has been no thought of 
checking forms and methods, for they have to do with 
efficiency of operation. We have rather been interested in 
the point of view and in the ways and means adopted to 
translate the point of view into more helpful and stimulating 
service to the individual. With this information in hand, 
we have hoped to plan for more effective cooperative effort 
in this field. 

Individual acknowledgment of all the assistance rendered 
to me in this work would be quite impossible. The presidents 
of each of these institutions gave liberally of their time and 
personally aided me in making contacts and securing the 
information desired. To the presidents’ secretaries I owe 
a real debt of gratitude. The deans of the colleges, other 
administrative officers, department heads, teachers, the 
various specialists, and those students with whom I had 
contact, all helped materially and in every way possible. 
To those associated with me in the Personnel Office at 
Northwestern University and to certain members of the 
faculty there, I am indebted for many types of assistance. 











Introduction 


HERE have been conferences from time to time of 

representatives of educational institutions, called for 

the purpose of discussing various phases of personnel 
procedure as related to education. It has been evident in 
these conferences that there were many different opinions 
as to what constitutes personnel work. The concept I 
have had before me has been that it means work having to 
do specifically with the individual. In education, one might 
question how this differs from the concept of education 
itself. I do not assume that it does differ. However, other 
factors constantly force themselves on the minds of those 
responsible for administration. In industry, it would be 
fair to say that management must concern itself with raw 
materials and output, with buildings and equipment, and 
with innumerable other items. So also in education, the 
administration is beset with many serious problems and 
certain of these problems become so acute at times that 
there is danger that they may be met and solved without 
sufficient consideration for their ultimate effect upon the 
individual student. One of the functions, therefore, of 
personnel administration in education is to bring to bear 
upon any educational problem the point of view which 
concerns itself primarily with the individual. Thus, in this 
particular as in all others, personnel work should remain 
consistent with the theory and purpose of education by 
tending constantly to emphasize the problem that underlies 
all other problems of education; namely, how the institution 
may best serve the individual. 

This concept of personnel work in education necessitated 
the preparation of a list of activities in which one might 
expect to find evidence of the influence of the personnel point 
of view on educational problems in any specific institution. 
Such a list might be so minute as to involve innumerable 
items, or so condensed as to be valueless. I have attempted 
in the list that I have prepared for this study to select only 
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the most important items, but at the same time to make the 
list sufficiently comprehensive, so that it may constitute a 
thorough-going study of the work being done in this field. 
This has resulted in twenty items all of which are related 
one to another. These twenty items fall naturally under five 
headings: Selection and Matriculation, Personal Service, 
Curriculum and Teaching, Research, and Coordination, and 
constitute the five major divisions of this report. 

Using these twenty items grouped in this fashion, it has 
seemed possible to attempt a portrayal of the trend of the 
work at the present time in these institutions by means of 
the following tabulation. It should be recognized, however, 
even though the names of the institutions are omitted, that 
my estimate of what is being done under any one item in any 
institution may easily be at fault. Therefore, if the purpose 
of this tabulation were to compare one institution with 
another, it would be quite unfair to present the material. 
This is not the purpose at all, and, while it is true that 
in the brief contacts with these institutions, I may have 
missed significant pieces of work or failed to grasp their 
full significance, it is probable that the estimate as a whole 
is fairly reliable. 

It will be noted that the estimates are recorded in terms 
of A, B, or O. I have used these letters to indicate impres- 
sions. In cases where the work was being done in a way that 
appeared to me of enough significance to make it worth 
while for other institutions to learn about it, I have used the 
designation A. In cases; where something was being done 
and the manner of doing it seems creditable but not outstand- 
ing, I have used the designation B. Wherever an item is 
rated O, it means that that work is either not being done at 
all, or that such work as is attempted is not effective. It is 
obvious on this basis of rating that two institutions may have 
A in the same item and yet not be following the same pro- 
cedure. In fact, this is more often the case than not, and, 
in such instances, I have made no effort to evaluate the 
relative merits of the different plans. Actually, because of 
the differences between institutions, a specific piece of work 
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which is done in one way may be rated A, first because it 
seems significant, and second because it fits into the par- 
ticular situation in that institution, whereas it may be done 
entirely differently elsewhere and be rated A for identically 
the same reasons. 


Ratings 
423485678 9BUBBHASB SG 

SELECTION AND MATRICULATION: 
Selective Process.......... OOAAOQOABAAAQAAB 8&2 4 
Freshman Week.......... BOBOOABBAAOQOQOOSB3 5 6 
Psychological Tests........ BOBBAQAABABAAO 65 3 
Placement Tests.......... BOOOQOAQAABAOQOOO 42 8 
PERSONAL SERVICE: 
Paculty Advisers.......... OOAOQOOQOAAABBBBBB4E 64 
Other Organized Student 
NE, « od cndee énee BOAOBAOOBABOOO3 47 
Health Service............ BBAOBABAOBBAOB47 3 
Mental Hygiene Service.... A BAOBABBOQAAOQOO 5 4 5 
Vocational Information.... BO AOOQOOOQOBOQAAOQOQBO 33 8 
Employmentand Placement O B BBOOOBBBAOOBi176 
PIS 6 vp aSCS ied cce ves AQOABBABAOQBOBOO 45 5 
CuRRICULUM AND TEACHING: 
Sr errr OBABBABABOBABO47 3 
Selection of Instructors.... OO BOBBOBOBOOQOOO S 9 
Methods of Instruction.... OO AOBAOQABOBAOQO 43 7 
Objective Tests........... OOBOQOAOQAAOQOOOOO 3 110 
RESEARCH: 
Concerning Teaching... ... OOBOAOQOAAABOBOO 437 
Concerning the Individual... A A B AO OAAOA Asge2464 
CoorDINATION: 
In the College. ........... AOQOBOBBAAOQAOQOQOO 437 
In Whole Institution....... AOOOBOBOQOQOQAOQOOQ0O 2 210 
Of Outside Agencies....... BOAAABOBAAOQOOSBS 4 5 
TOTALS: 

BeRicocceeee FEMA ESE te Sse 2 eS Ss eee 

BOieecceees TERVDSECT SPV Cvs a2 = oe 

O satings......... 818 214 §$ 8 6 $ 8 3 48 18 16 13 121 


Perhaps the most significant thing revealed by this chart 
is that the A and B ratings are so well distributed. There 
are twenty items for fourteen institutions, or 280 chances 
for an A, B, or O rating. According to this estimate, there 
are 159 A and B ratings. This indicates at least that there 
is a general acceptance among institutions of the point of 
view represented by these items. If we consider how much 
of this type of work was being done in education ten or fifteen 
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years ago, we get perhaps a better picture of the progress 
that has been made in this direction within a comparatively 
short time. The instruments used and the practices adopted 
undoubtedly have little significance in terms of the long time 
progress that we hope for. I am sure there will be general 
acceptance of the theory that it is the point of view actuating 
the work that is of real significance. It is to be hoped that 
our present technique will change constantly, and so make 
for improvement. It is, nevertheless, justifiable that we 
should consider something of the present day procedure. 
It is solely for this purpose, therefore, that I include here, 
as a section of this report, some discussion of the methods 
now in use and an evaluation of them. 











Part I.—Selection and Matriculation 


Any attempt to evaluate the factors involved in selecting 
students and in orienting them to their new environment 
must involve an appreciation of two facts. First, college 
life appeals to practically all types of youngsters. It is 
today looked upon as within the realm of possibility for an 
exceedingly large percentage of those who are able to com- 
plete four years of high school work. The desire to go to 
college arises out of all sorts of motives and the basis on 
which first choice of an institution is determined frequently 
has no relationship at all to the question of the student’s 
ability to profit by one type of education and environment as 
compared with another. Second, students who are notified 
that their applications have been accepted differ radically 
as individuals. In hardly any two cases do they possess or 
lack the same items of knowledge concerning the new con- 
ditions under which they are to live during their college 
career. It is for these reasons that so much emphasis is 
laid on individual differences in the following discussion of 
Selection and Matriculation. 


1. Selective Process as Related to Admission of Students 


Summary Rating........... ABO 
Selective Process........... 8 2 4 


The first factor which I have considered has been the 
selective process as related to the admission of students. 
It is, I think, inaccurate to say that the limitation of student 
enrollment first occurred because the institution did not 
have sufficiently large housing facilities or academic equip- 
ment to provide for all who applied for admission. 

Among those institutions which were first to limit their 
numbers were eastern colleges in which the enrollment had 
increased so that, year by year, they had enlarged their 
equipment. In the case of these specific institutions, they 
reached a point where they felt that a further increase in 
numbers was not to the best interests of the institution. 
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These first instances of limiting numbers appear, therefore, 
not to have been due to financial inability to provide for 
more students, but rather to an estimate as to how the 
institution might best serve the individual. In some cases, 
the decision to limit numbers was made before the years 
1919, 1920, and 1921, and, up to that time, for a score or 
more of years, there had been a fairly constant annual increase 
in the total college enrollment for the country of 1 to 3 
per cent. It is true that, since 1919, a much larger group 
of institutions has been forced to face the question of limiting 
enrollment because of lack of facilities. In some cases, such 
institutions proceeded at the outset on the basis that they 
would fill their ranks from those applicants who could meet 
the scholastic requirements, in the order of their applications. 
In most instances they came to realize almost immediately 
that this was an exceedingly unsatisfactory basis of selection. 

With the realization that, even though it were uninten- 
tional, they had adopted by this method a selective limita- 
tion, they began to question whether there might not be a 
more satisfactory basis for selection. Actually, in many 
such instances, the institution was never in the position of 
deciding whether or not it should adopt a selective process, 
but rather of discovering that a selective process was inevi- 
table. The problem, therefore, presented itself in terms of 
what plan of selection should be employed. 

The factors involved in this decision include considerations 
of fairness to applicants in terms both of those admitted 
and of those rejected. This whole question, therefore, 
seems to me to warrant and demand the application of the 
personnel point of view. I have sought to discover what 
type of selective process has been adopted in each institution 
and what were the considerations that led to the choice of 
this type rather than another. 

Referring to the chart, it is obvious that under item one, 
‘Selective Process as Related to Admission of Students,” 
there are eight institutions rated A. In all eight of these 
institutions, it is true that it is no longer possible to gain 
admission on the basis of the high school scholastic record 
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alone. In a pamphlet issued by one institution,! the follow- 
ing statement is made concerning the principles governing 
the basis of selection: 


The condition which has prevailed for several years past and which 
has prevented the college from accepting more than a limited number 
of candidates for admission, still exists. It has, therefore, been con- 
sidered advisable to formulate definite principles as a basis for selecting 
those to whom the privilege of enrollment in the next entering class 
shall be granted. 

The college unreservedly holds that definite evidence of intellectual 
capacity is indispensable, but it believes that, after such evidence is 
established, positive qualities of character, wide range of interests, 
and capable performance in school activities should operate as deter- 
mining factors in selection. 

The undergraduate body comes from widely distributed geographical 
areas; it represents a large number of schools; it comes from homes of 
many different kinds and has a background of professional and voca- 
tional interests of maximum variety. These characteristics of its 
student group the college frankly wishes to preserve. 


Another institution? issues the following statement: 


Since the number of students who can be admitted to the Freshman 
class is now limited, it may be impossible to admit all applicants who 
meet the requirements merely so far as units and grades are concerned, 
Candidates should, therefore, bear in mind that in all admissions to the 
university regard is given to character, personality, and promise, as 
well as to scholarly attainments. Satisfactory showing in one of these 
qualifications alone is not of itself sufficient to guarantee admission. 


Still a third institution® issues the following statement: 


Admission to the several schools and colleges of . . presupposes certain 
educational qualifications, but the possession of the qualifications does 
not entitle a candidate to admission unless his character and personality 
are acceptable to the university and unless he is physically fit to do the 
work which he desires to undertake. Satisfaction of the minimum 
requirements does not insure admission. 


The similarity in these three statements is indicative of 


much the same attitude in each of the three institutions as 
regards the admission of students. This purpose is expressed 





1 Dartmouth College, “The Selective Process for Admission,” 
1925-26. 

*Harvard University Application Forms. 

*Columbia University Bulletin of Information, 1925-26, page 5. 
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in much the same terms in the statements issued concerning 
their selective processes by the other five institutions to 
whom I have given an A rating. I have chosen the state- 
ments of these three however, because of certain funda- 
mental differences in the methods used for determining 
what applicants shall be granted or denied admission. One 
of these three places more emphasis than do the other two 
on the full high school record including the standing in the 
class and the judgment of the school authorities as to the 
applicant’s fitness for college work. Another places empha- 
sis on the results of the general psychological tests, while 
the third relies on the College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Among the other five of the eight institutions, these varia- 
tions in emphasis are more or less duplicated. All but one 
or two use one form or another of rating scales in order to 
get personal judgments concerning the applicant. Such 
ratings are required from one to three individuals. When 
three are required, they are usually requested of the high 
school principal or a teacher in the high school, from the 
parents or guardian or a friend of the applicant, and from 
an alumnus of the institution. Some of these institutions 
pay considerably more attention than others to the physical 
condition of the applicant. One institution, at least, places 
considerable emphasis on the selective process as a device 
calculated to ‘‘conserve qualities of value in the college 
life’’ and to insure a student body possessed of ‘“‘ qualities 
which will make the student group a well rounded body.” 
The theory back of this point of view is that a college educa- 
tion consists of something more than classroom training or 
the close contact between student and teacher, desirable 
and necessary as these things are. It is believed that a 
college education embraces, among other things, the college 
experience centering around the daily contact of students 
with students inside and outside of the classroom; and that 
the action of student mind on student mind is an important 
factor in the development of mind, character, and personality. 
If this point of view is sound, there is a significance in the 
potential influence of the selective process in the educational 
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system that has not been utilized to the fullest possible extent. 

It is true, of course, that the foregoing statements present 
each institution’s ideal as regards the selective process. 
There are many difficulties in the actual working out of this 
ideal and the institutions quoted would be the first to point 
this out. Certain factors are sufficiently objective so that 
the information returned on the application blanks can be 
treated statistically. In a few cases, a partial effort has 
been made in this direction. Even in these cases, however, 
there is a tendency to combine such material with other 
information which is entirely subjective. There is need for 
the development, first, of a technique for evaluating such 
objective information as is received; and second, for increas- 
ing the objectivity of the rest of the information wherever 
possible. 

I have mentioned the fact that all but one or two of the 
eight institutions marked A use rating blanks for obtaining 
confidential information concerning personal characteristics 
of the applicant. Most of these institutions are conscious 
of the unreliability of these ratings but continue to use them 
because they are better than any other device of which they 
know. Several institutions are using a rating of this general 
type:* 

— Serer es has applied for 
SRebeiaa OO 4 6 ii iidds bes che cseviive seme We are very desirous 
of having information regarding the following list of qualities. In 
estimating his rating in each, will you kindly take as the standard the 
boys graduating from secondary schools the country over, making due 


allowance for any decided difference from the general level which may 
characterize your own school. 


ABOVE THE AVERAGE Below THE AVERAGE 


Markedly Distinctly Doubtfully Doubtfully Distinctly Markedly 

Native Ability. . . 

Industry and 
aithfulness. . . 





‘Columbia University. 
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It is entirely possible that this information might be 
gathered with much greater reliability by some other proc- 
ess, and there is opportunity for constructive cooperative 
effort on this problem. 

One institution,’ however, has substituted for the rating 
method a set of questions which it will endeavor to evaluate 
as they are received. The statement preceding the questions 
and the questions themselves are worthy of quotation: 


In order that we may do our utmost to develop our students in in- 
tellect, personality and character, we seek to learn something about 
their needs before they come to us. For this reason, we are seeking 
reliable information concerning this individual from you. We promise 
you that the information that you give will be treated in a strictly 
confidential professional manner. Your answers to the questions will 
be of most benefit to the applicant if they are absolutely straightforward. 

How has he demonstrated his seriousness of purpose? 

What are the chief interests of those with whom his popularity is most 
pronounced? 

In what way do you consider the applicant will benefit most by a 
college education? 

What degree of success in his studies do you predict for the appli- 
cant? (Use A to indicate highest scholastic marks, B to indicate next 
to the highest, C average, D close to average and E possible failure.) 

State anything that you think might interest us or be of value in 
helping the applicant, such as some outstanding trait that should be 
restrained or cultivated 

Some persons are not benefited by college life. Do you know of any 
circumstance that would make it seem to the applicant’s advantage 
either to forego or delay entrance to this university? 


The main difficulty arises in all cases in determining 
a basis for evaluating all the information received, in a way 
that wil! give the most reliable predictions possible of the 
degree to which one individual will profit by college work as 
compared with another. One method employed is stated 
as follows by the Director of Admissions :* 

We have no pamphlet or mimeographed material which tells the 
details of our method of selecting our Freshman students, for our pro- 


cedure is still in the process of evolution. This spring it was carried 
out as follows: Three main factors were considered—the high school 





§ Admission III A, Northwestern University. 
* Letter, dated June 2, 1926, from J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University. 
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record, the score on the intelligence test, and the personal rating blank 
and recommendations which are filed by the applicants. At least one 
formal statement on a blank like the “ personal rating blank’ must be 
filed. This is usually filled out by a high school official. All papers 
dealing with each individual applicant are placed in a folder, and 
these folders are scored by the Committee on Admission and Advanced 
Standing. Three points are assigned to the high school record, three 
to the intelligence test, and four to the personal ratings. The first two 
are worked out on a purely arithmetical basis. Each folder is read by 
two members of the committee, who pay especial attention to the 
desirability of the applicants as indicated by the personal recommenda- 
tions which have been received. The committee assigns a score of 1, 
2, 3, or 4 to each folder. The results of the scores given by the two 
committeemen in each case are averaged and a final score is obtained 
by adding this average score to those of the high school record and the 
intelligence test. The folders are then placed in the order of the final 
scores and the number to be selected counted down from the top. The 
folders falling near the dividing line are withdrawn and given careful 
consideration by the whole committee of five. 

In this way we handled 650 applicants (men) for admission to the 
Lower Division for next October, from which we filled 450 vacancies. 
I think the results were, on the whole, acceptable and satisfactory. 
In the same way we considered applications from 750 women for 140 
vacancies. While the plan worked well, I am not as satisfied with the 
results, as it is much harder to pick the best one in five than it is to 
select the best two in three. 


This quotation is merely indicative of the type of selec- 
tive process which is being built up in an increasing number 
of colleges and universities. With the introduction of 
scientific methods of selection, we may be more sure that 
those who are admitted to our institutions of higher learning 
will be able to profit by what the institution has to offer. 


2. Freshman Week 

Summary Rating........... ABO 

Freshman Week............ 3 S$ 6 
If there is any virtue in the selective process, it lies in 
the success achieved in picking individuals on the basis of 
their potential ability to profit by what the institution has 
to ofier. This does not mean that they are mature men and 
women when they enter college. Moreover, for a very large 
percentage of entering Freshmen, the very fact of being on 
the threshold of a college career involves an emotional crisis 
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of exceptional intensity. It has sometimes seemed to me 
that we think of the entire undergraduate body in terms of 
a composite made up of Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, 
and Seniors, and that we lose sight of the fact that the 
entering Freshmen are, after all, not as mature as they feel 
or as they are apt to assume. At any rate, for most of them, 
college is an entirely unknown world. If, therefore, by one 
device or another, we can give them at the outset a picture 
of just what opportunity the college offers them, and an 
understanding of what they may rightfully expect the college 
to do for them and what they must do for themselves, it is 
certainly worth doing. There is need also for giving them 
such information as will help them to find their way around. 

At the very beginning of their college career, it is certainly 
desirable that they should have a chance to meet some of the 
administrative officers and faculty, some of the leaders in 
campus affairs, and especially that they should have the 
opportunity of rubbing elbows with some of their own class- 
mates. These things are obviously the intent of some of the 
programs I have seen for Freshman Week. Coupled with 
this purpose, there is the opportunity for carrying out certain 
administrative procedure such as is involved in testing pro- 
grams, registration, and the giving of technical and personal 
advice. Wherever time and attention is given to these 
matters before the actual opening of classes, there seems to 
be evidence that the entering class as a whole is in a much 
better position to start together from scratch. Whatever 
the process of orientation adopted, any effort to meet this 
transition from home life to college life is indicative of a 
recognition of the individual, and of the point of view that 
we call personnel. 

Referring again to the chart, it will be seen that under the 
heading ‘‘Freshman Week” three institutions receive a 
rating of A, and five a rating of B. It should be kept in 
mind that these ratings are no indication at all of the con- 
sideration of the problem of Freshman year. It is a fact 
that in some of these institutions there is a definite feeling 
that the problem of Freshman year is of such magnitude that 
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the few days before classes begin are so inadequate for any- 
thing approaching real orientation, as to preclude the desira- 
bility of incurring the expense involved in effort, time, and 
money in a Freshman Week program. However, the an- 
nouncement of one institution’ concerning Freshman Week 
states its case thus: 


When one is entering on a new phase of experience, it is, of course, 
extremely important to get started right, for the impressions received 
and the tendencies which appear at the outset are likely to harden into 
opinions and habits which may be of momentous weight in determining 
the course of the life that is to follow. 

Entrance into college affords a crisis of just this type. The first term 
is likely to govern later terms, and the first week of the first term is 
likely to imprint its character on later weeks. So much is new—an 
environment new not only in that it is locally different, but in that it is 
not home; associates, older and contemporary almost completely new; 
a type of teaching and a type of study new in scope and in intensity; 
an endless variety of new and miscellaneous interests—that it is no 
wonder that many a Freshman has grown bewildered and discouraged 
and has fallen into habits and associations that tend to counteract the 
educational purpose rather than to reinforce it. 

Clearly, then, if a college is interested in the success and welfare of 
its newcomers, it is worth while to concentrate for a few days on the 
task of adjusting Freshmen rightly to their new situation. 


The actual time set aside for Freshman Week in the various 
institutions varies from three days to a week. The program 
also varies in detail according to the location and the specific 
needs within the institution as well as according to the 
emphasis laid on one phase or another of college life. In 
general, however, the programs allow for such general psy- 
chological tests and placement tests as are given to incoming 
Freshmen, for registration, including such faculty advising 
as is provided for those just entering, for lectures to Fresh- 
men, for social contacts and entertainments, and for trips 
around the campus and to neighboring points of interest. 

So far as I have been able to discover, no one has attempted 
to evaluate these different methods in terms of how much 
actual orientation results, let us say, from lectures as com- 





7“Freshman Week at the University of Chicago,” by Ernest H. 
Wilkins in The School Review, Vol. xxxii, page 746, December, 1924. 
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pared with informal social contacts. There is a fairly gen- 
eral undergraduate sentiment that so much is presented to 
the students in lecture form, that the whole scheme tends to 
bewilder rather than to clarify the situation. 

It is only fair to state that these same underclassmen 
believe that there is much to be gained by an arrangement 
that brings the Freshman to the campus several days early. 
If it is possible to state that there is any consensus of opinion 
of those who have been through a Freshman Week, I believe 
it would be fair to say that it is their opinion that it would 
be more beneficial if there were fewer lectures and more 
personal interviews with faculty advisers or with upper- 
classmen competent to give advice. 

I believe that Freshman Week may be developed to a 
point where it will be of very definite benefit to the new 
student in those institutions where the effort is being made 
to make the whole of the first year something quite different 
from the work in secondary school, or, as one institution 
expresses it, “‘to make the transition from the ideals of the 
school to the ideals of the college as rapid and effective as 
possible.” 


3. Psychological Tests 
Summary Rating.......... ABO 
Psychological Tests........ 63 3 

There is perhaps no one item upon which there has been 
more pronounced disagreement than on psychological tests. 
It is true that weird and wonderful results have been claimed 
for such measuring devices, and that over-zealous individuals 
have done much to discredit the whole psychological testing 
program. The foregoing chart shows that three of the 
fourteen institutions will have nothing to do with this 
method of predicting what students will do in scholastic 
work. 

Back of all of the individual prejudice, either for or against 
this form of measurement, there is a common desire to esti- 
mate probable success or failure. 

Those who oppose psychological tests question the pos- 
sibility of classifying individuals by any such process. They 
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doubt that psychology has reached the stage where it may 
be looked upon as an exact science, and they feel sure of two 
things; first, that the characteristics actually measured play 
only a part (and some believe a small part) in success or 
failure in college work, and second, that even in the charac- 
teristics measured, the criteria used are so unreliable as to 
make the results of uncertain value. 

Those who favor the use of such tests point out that not 
even in physics or chemistry is “absolute sameness ever 
reached in the repetition of phenomena,” but that “‘the 
conclusions of the physicist and the chemist are based on 
average experiences, no two of which exactly agree.’”* They 
claim whatever characteristics we measure and no matter 
how important they may be, we are justified in using them 
if, and so long as, they increase the reliability of our pre- 
dictions. 

In those institutions which have been marked A, there 
is, I believe, a truly scientific attitude toward the whole 
question of tests as a means of prediction. They are keenly 
aware of the danger of an over-emphasis on tests. They 
would not rely upon test results alone as tests are now con- 
structed, and they admit the unreliability of thecriteria 
used in evaluating the test results. However, they do believe 
that, until the psychologists have developed a device capable 
of finer discrimination in measuring individual differences 
and predicting probable scholastic success or failure, we 
should avail ourselves of the tools that now give us the most 
reliable results. Also, in these institutions, the policy is 
definitely established of continuing the experimental work 
both as a check on present procedure and as a basis for further 
research in this field. 

A cooperative experiment in this field has been carried 
on by the American Council on Education during the past 
two years. The program adopted by the Council in May, 
1924, is briefly outlined by Professor Thurstone as follows: 


The proposal is that the psychologists in the different colleges submit 
the tests which they should like to have tried out or which they recom- 





* Karl Pearson, ‘“ The Grammar of Science,” page 114. 
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mend on the basis of preliminary experiments. The several tests so 
collected should be assembled into group test form and tried by the 
several colleges as a part of their registration of Freshmen. In addi- 
tion to the tests which are known to have diagnostic value, there should 
be included in the test program several experimental tests. Each of 
the tests should be so arranged that it may be evaluated separately. 
There should be an annual compilation of the results in which the best 
tests are selected for use the following year, and in which the least 
desirable tests are excluded in order to leave room for new experimental 
tests.® 


Commenting on the success of the cooperative plan, Dr. 
Mann states that, during the first year, 121 colleges gave the 
test to nearly 50,000 students, and that, this past year, 197 
colleges have used nearly 72,000 tests. The test is edited 
and revised annually by Prof. L. L. Thurstone of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. By continuing this procedure for several 
more years, the reliability of this type of test as a measure 
of probable success in college will be accurately determined. 

As an operating device, test scores are used in some cases 
as a factor in the selection of students, as an indication of the 
amount of work a student should be allowed to carry, as a 
guide to an estimate of the quality of scholastic work that 
he may be expected to do, and as an aid to a better under- 
standing of an individual in all of the personal contacts that 
fall under educational, vocational, and personal interviews. 
The way in which psychological tests are used in one institu- 
tion’® is stated as follows: 

The study of the results ot the psychological examinations was given 
a new direction during the past year. In general, it had been found 
that the score on the psychological test would give about as good a 
prediction of subsequent academic standing as the weighted average 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. The tests were, there- 
fore, a valuable supplement to the College Board examinations, and 
were of some use also in the hands of advisers in their conferences with 


individual students. It was repeatedly shown that academic failures 
did not necessarily come to men having a low score on the psychological 





*L. L. Thurstone, ‘‘A Program of Research in Student Personnel.” 
Journal of Personnel Research, Vol. III, April, 1925. 

1@ Report of the President for year ending July 31, 1925, Princeton 
University, The Official Register, Vol. XVII, October, 1925, Number 1 
Page 43-44. 
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examination, but that some of the high score men were falling behind 
in their studies. The psychological tests proved to be a useful instru- 
ment in the diagnosis of academic maladjustment, but not necessarily 
an instrument in their correction. 

If it can be demonstrated clearly that a student is not working up 
to capacity, a situation is revealed which must be met by the individual 
student and his adviser. The causes of the maladjustment must be 
removed, if possible, so that an improvement takes place once the diag- 
nosis has been made. Placing the whole responsibility for the accurate 
diagnosis of the situation on the psychological test score did not seem 
wise. The tests had demonstrated their usefulness, but had not shown 
that they deserved as much confidence as this. On the other hand, 
there was no other measure available which, by itself, deserved any 
more confidence. 


The problem, therefore, became that of finding what prediction 
could be obtained if all available measures were added together, or 
averaged together, or combined in some way such that the figure ex- 
pressing the general effect of all estimates might be more useful or de- 
serve more confidence than any one of the measures taken alone. 

When these tests constitute a part of the program of 
Freshman Week or are given sufficiently in advance of regis- 
tration to permit the use of the scores on the part of those 
responsible for class schedules and class sectioning, there is 
further evidence of the administration’s intent to adjust the 
individual’s opportunities and capacities on the basis of such 
objective data as are available. Here again, as with the 
previous topics, my interest has been centered more on what 
was being done and why, rather than in just how the work 
was organized. 


4. Placement Tests 


Summary Rating.......... ABO 

Placement Tests........... 42 8 
Placement tests differ somewhat from general psychological 
tests in that they are more specific measurements relating to 
specific subject matter. They are, to be sure, tests of the 
psychological type, but may not measure general ability to 
learn out of books, as well as the general tests. It has been 
assumed also that placement tests were more a content of 
knowledge test indicating to a greater degree the student’s 
mastery of a specific field but involving less of predictive 
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value of general learning ability. However, there are some 
institutions which have come to rely upon placement tests 
for general predictive value as well as for placement to a 
greater extent than on the more general tests. 

Dean Carl E. Seashore" says concerning this type of test: 


This examination differs from the intelligence tests or general qualify- 
ing examination for the college primarily in the following respects: 

1. It is devoted to specific subjects or fields of knowledge, such as 
English, mathematics, or chemistry. 

2. It differentiates between training in a subject and natural aptitude 
or fitness for that field of work. 

3. It is a departmental affair and is given separately by each de- 
partment in its immediate interests and needs. 

4. It serves as an introduction to the subject, being prepared with 
the purpose of reminding the student of the essential prerequisites for 
the course and indicating the general character of the activity that 
will be pursued in the course, and being so written »rom the point of 
view of the art of teaching that it shall constitute the most profitable 
exercise for the first two hours of the course. 

5. This examination should give, at the end of two hours, an ade- 
quate information about the student’s place and needs in the course 
as the instructor ordinarily acquired by the end of the first semester 
under the traditional methods of instruction. 

6. The record of a general intelligence test may be used to supple- 
ment this examination, but that is not essential, as a series of place- 
ment aptitude tests will be more significant than a general intelligence 
test. 

7. It is prepared by, or in responsible collaboration with, a successful 
teacher and writer in the specific subject. 

8. It is given for a specific purpose, and the results may be applied 
immediately in the organization of sections of the class on the basis of 
this obiective information about the character of the preparation and 
the natural aptitude for the subject. 

It is evident that examinations ot this sort will serve also as a tool 
for investigation and a means of educational measurement which should 
gradually be shaped into norms for statistical purposes. Thus, each 
institution may have in these the means for evaluation of its constitu- 
ency, and for qualitative investigation of changes taking place under 
observed or controlled conditions. We are beginning to realize the 
large possibility of such a tool in the present use of the standard intelli- 
gence tests. 


u “The Placement Examination as a Means for the Early Discovery 
and Motivation of the Future Scholar’”’ by Carl E. Seashore, Dean of 
Graduate School, State University of Iowa. 
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The question naturally arises: What shall all this profit? In that 
question, we are confronted with one of the biggest problems in educa- 
tional reconstruction today. Every instructor who tries a placement 
examination for the first time will be astonished at the enormous differ- 
ence in ability or equipment for the work of the year, because the differ- 
ences, as we generally experience them in ordinary instruction, are 
covered by the individuality-crushing process of the present system 
of instruction. He will soon realize that it is not enough to know about 
this difference, but that something must be done. Many of the remedies 
in sight are now quite well known, such as sectioning on the basis of 
ability, options in the election of courses, individual instruction, social- 
ized instruction, giving a student credit for a subject he already knows, 
or sending him back to take a preliminary course. There is no simple 
mechanical solution for this central problem of educational procedure. 
It calls for getting teachers out of the traditional ruts and invokes the 


use of common sense in the meeting of this new situation which is laid 
bare by the placement examination. 


As yet, placement tests are not so extensively used as the 
general psychological test, as will be seen from the chart. 
Nevertheless, there are four institutions rated A and two 
rated B. As the purpose and value of placement tests 
becomes better understood, it seems likely that they will be 
used more and more. 

The question will undoubtedly occur to some as to whether 
psychological tests ought to be discussed under the general 
heading of “‘Selection and Matriculation” rather than under 
the heading ‘‘Research.” Both the general test and the 
placement test have been included in this chapter because 
they constitute so definite a part of the whole selective proc- 
ess. To the extent that these tests are used in this work, 
they are as definitely a part of selection and matriculation 
as are high school credits, application blanks, or registration 
procedure. 

It is true that some of this experimentation and some of 
the analyses of results obtained belong definitely under 
“Research,” but in so far as test results are used for selection 
or placement, the procedure must not be looked upon as 
research, but as administrative technique. The same thing 
is true in so far as test results are used in any of the phases 
of personal service discussed in the next section. 
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Part II.—Personal Service 


A man risks his reputation, if nothing more, who wanders 
about an American college campus expressing the desire to 
peddle out personal service to the needy undergraduate. 
From the undergraduate standpoint the connotation of the 
heading of this chapter is not good. It is for this reason, in 
part, that many members of the teaching staff resent the. 
implication that they read into the words personal service 
The average college student does not hesitate to accept or 
even to demand service for his money in any of his other 
contacts. Personal service, as discussed in this chapter, 
does not involve the giving of something for nothing as is 
often implied. It must not be conceived as charity. It is 
rather a commodity for which the undergraduate is paying 
in part (and usually in much larger part than any institution 
cares to admit), but it is a commodity which he seldom de- 
mands and frequently seems not to desire. However, if 
the service is made available to him without any unfortunate 
publicity, he will accept it gladly. The vast majority of 
undergraduates recognize the need for much information 
that does not seem to be available. If they find a place to 
obtain it, they come or send a deputy to see if the service is 
genuine. If the impression or report is favorable, there will 
be a path to the door thereafter. 

Generally speaking, they count either of two things profit- 
able. Information that is real, authentic, and dependable 
is one, and contacts with men who command respect is 
another. The student is not unlike the rest of us in the 
respect he pays to the man who knows. He does demand 
that, in addition to the possession of knowledge, the man 
shall be a man. If these requirements are met, he enjoys 
contact for contact’s sake, and the more thoughtful student 
looks upon such associations as a vital part of his college 
education. College administrators have long since believed 
that such contacts between students and faculty were essential. 


1. Faculty Advisers 


Summary Rating.......... ABO 
Faculty Advisers.......... 4 6 4 











As far back as we have knowledge of the American college 
there is indication that, among the faculty members, there 
were certain individuals who thoroughly enjoyed personal 
contact with their students. These were the men also to 
whom the students went for counsel and advice. At a later 
date, in many institutions, there developed the recognition 
of a need for more of this type of service, and it became more 
or less the accepted thing to formalize this service by the 
appointment of faculty advisers. With the growth of our 
understanding and appreciation of the significance of individ- 
ual differences, some institutions have endeavored to develop 
the science of advising to keep pace with our more accurate 
knowledge of human nature. Sometimes this is done with 
the aid of the group designated as “faculty advisers” and 
sometimes it is attempted through other agencies. 

Faculty advisers are the rule rather than the exception in 
all of the institutions studied, but for the most part their 
work is of a perfunctory nature. Various plans have been 
adopted for the purpose of improving the nature of the con- 
tact between the faculty members assigned to interviewing 
and the students to be interviewed. The plan in most 
common use has been to take as large a number of the 
faculty as could be persuaded to serve and assign from 
twenty to fifty students to each instructor according to the 
number of instructors available and the number of students 
to be advised. This plan has never worked with a marked 
degree of success. It presents several difficulties. As one 
administrator expressed it, ‘there are not enough persons 
on any one faculty who will make good advisers.” A 
faculty adviser, to be successful, must have a real and sincere 
interest in the students. He must have, or be able to acquire, 
something of a student point of view. He needs a knowledge 
of the technical requirements of courses, schedules, and 
credits in the college, and also of the entrance requirements 
for the various professional schools. He needs some knowl- 
edge of the professions and vocations which are open to 
college men, and especially those which college men consider 
most often as possible vocations. He needs also such knowl- 
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edge as is available concerning the individual student with 
whom he is advising. 

For a member of the faculty to carry a full teaching load, 
acquire such knowledge as this, and also undertake to meet 
and really consult with students is apparently quite impos- 
sible. Thus, these requirements constitute a second difficulty. 

First rate interviews between the instructor and student 
depend in part on the instructor’s recognition of the signifi- 
cance of individual differences and his ability, first, to inter- 
pret such information as he has concerning the student; 
and second, to draw the student out as regards his interests, 
his financial status, his health, both physical and mental, his 
social status, his habits, and his attitude of mind both toward 
himself and toward his associates. Many times the inter- 
viewer must pass over things that would cause the student 
to shy off, and again he must be alert to those occasions 
when the student needs a lift to help him over a place in the 
interview that will lead to a fuller and freer discussion of the 
difficulty he faces. Such ability is indeed rare and fre- 
quently when possessed is found in a man already overloaded 
with work, both inside and outside the classroom. 

These and many other difficulties have led to a variety of 
experiments. Frequently a few men are chosen as Fresh- 
man advisers and these are sometimes given a light teaching 
load, sometimes extra compensation, and sometimes both. 
The degree of success attained by this plan depends, of course, 
on the selection of the advisers. One institution has im- 
proved still further on this scheme by having a separate 
group of technical advisers. These men are members of the 
faculty who are assigned to the task of approving all sched- 
ules for Freshmen and Sophomores. Freshmen, as well as 
others, must have their schedules checked and approved by 
these men before they may proceed with class work, and 
when the schedule has been so approved it is final. 

It is no easy matter for instructors to master all of the 
requirements and exceptions which have grown up in the 
average college. Not infrequently these various stipula- 
tions have become so involved that they seem to the average 
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instructor to contradict one another. To the under-class- 
man, they are frequently quite hopeless. More often than 
not, the student decides it is beyond understanding. How- 
ever, he goes to the appointed adviser, a man who is, he 
understands, the official representative of the college, and is 
told that he may not take one course and that he must take 
another. At a later date, it too often happens that he finds 
the college authorities have repudiated the action of their 
authorized representative, the faculty adviser, and that he, 
the student, is left holding the bag with credits denied for 
work done in perfectly good faith. The technical adviser, 
informed concerning the requirements and empowered to 
act, becomes, what the student assumes him to be, the final 
authority, and his approval of an individual’s schedule is 
official and binding. To any fair-minded person, this is the 
only sane and honest policy possible from the point of view 
of the individual student. 

Such technical advisers do not undertake, however, to 
meet the student on the broader and more personal basis. 
Therefore, in the institution to which I have referred, there 
is another group of faculty members who are picked because 
of their fitness for such work, who meet the students to 
discuss their progress in college and to assist individuals in 
working out their problems. 

The extent to which this whole problem is occupying the 
attention of college administrators is indicated in part by 
the fact that, out of the fourteen ratings for this item, there 
are ten A’sor B’s. More significant than this fact, however, 
are the statements of men who are actually attempting to do 
this work. The following are quotations picked from re- 
marks or letters from the highest type of faculty advisers 
it has been my privilege to meet. One man writes: 

We are so overcrowded with other duties, or have so many students 
to advise with, that each individual student does not receive sufficient 
time and attention. I feel, for instance, that if we have only five or 
ten minutes to give to a student that this is not sufficient time to under- 
stand his problem so as to be able to advise him properly. I take too 


much for granted. I believe, too, that sometimes we give too much 
advice and, instead of teaching the boy or girl to stand on his or her own 
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feet, we mollycoddle them. I think we also need more data than we 
now have at our disposal about the individual's pre-college life and 
environment. Of course, it is true that we get some data on this, but 
perhaps we should have more. 


One man feels that not enough is done to secure the 
cooperation of the teaching staff. He says: 


Very much of what I have said above has been studied, but there is a 
more important element in any advisory system which I feel is still 
unsolved—a method for the cooperation of the instructors who have 
these students in classes. This does not come from any lack of interest 
on the part of the instructors, but because no organized method seems 
to have been worked out which requires or gives them an opportunity 
to cooperate. In most cases the instructor gives little information 
concerning the student, other than a grade which estimates only the 
accomplishment of the student in a particular course. It is not neces- 
sary for every instructor to give a detailed report on each student, but 
I dare to say if what is known by each of them concerning various 
students, could find its way into the files of the adviser, the college 
would be giving more efficient service in advising its students. 


Meanwhile, another emphasizes the need of the right man 
on this work. He says: 


Again, not every one is especially fitted either by temperament or 
training to interview a student. For example, I have noted in the work 
of the Student Committee, of which I am chairman, that two members 
of the committee may ask almost identical questions of those who 
appear before the committee, and yet one of these members will antago- 
nize by his very manner and tone of voice. 


Still another emphasizes much the same point and sug- 
gests the need for trained experts in this field. The following 
is extracted from his letter: 


I am convinced that the problem of giving advice must pass more and 
more into the hands of experts. If I start on this point, I am likely to 
grow too expansive. One thing, I would like to mention. The curri- 
cula of many of our undergraduate colleges located in universities which 
give pre-professional training, are becoming complicated. Only a 
specialist can give the right technical advice. I am convinced that 
the one who gives technical advice should also be the one who gives 
personal advice. The latter has its own technique which is more 
difficult to learn than that of a strictly technical nature. It is obvious 
to me that only experts will be able to do these two things. 


This opinion, that the advising of students has developed 
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to a point where trained experts are needed, is shared by 
numerous individuals in those institutions which seem to be 
doing the best work in this field. Prof. Donald G. Paterson 
emphasizes the technical skill required by advisers in the 
following statements :” 


These faculty advisers should not be thought of as offering a mere 
“Pollyanna attitude” which seeks to solve student problems by spread- 
ing good cheer, optimism and expressions of faith in the inherent good- 
ness of human nature. Unintelligent advising is apt to be of this sort. 
Neither should the work be confused with that of sentimentalists who 
have no real knowledge of the complexities of human nature or of the 
mechanisms of human adjustment but proceed to bring about better 
adjustments on the naive theory that the liberal use of praise and 
blame, of simple rewards and punishments is all that is necessary to 
make each student do his best. 

There is an important theoretical basis for such advisory work out- 
lined as follows: 

(a) Appreciation of the extent and nature of individual differences 
in aptitudes, abilities, interests and desires among college students. 

(b) Appreciation of the range of motives among college students, 
direct and indirect means of expressing these motives, the numerous 
possibilities of mental conflict arising from the multiplicity of motives, 
and possible methods of solving such conflicts in harmony with the 
student’s best interests. 

(c) Knowledge of the more obvious symptoms of mental hygiene 
problems so that those requiring the special services of a physician, a 
psychologist, or a psychiatrist, may be referred to the proper agencies. 

(d) Knowledge of and ability to utilize social case work technique 
in interviewing students. 

(e) Familiarity with the significance of the results of devices for 
measuring intelligence and other personality traits. 

(f) Knowledge of the educational significance of extracurricular 
activities. 

(g) Knowledge of sources of occupational and vocational information. 

It is apparent that such advisory work requires trained interviewers, 
a detailed knowledge of the assets, liabilities, and opportunities belong- 
ing to each advisee, and a continuous prosecution of research to develop 
better methods of personality analysis and opportunity analysis. 

One might conclude that this program cannot be executed by faculty 
members because it is difficult, if not impossible, to develop qualified 
faculty members. In other words, it might be claimed that such a 
program requires a centralized staff of specialists such as medical 





i?*Finding the Individual Student and His Problems,” Professor 
Donald G. Paterson, Minnesota Chats, Jan., 1926. 
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examiners, psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers. To be 
sure, such expert consultation and research service is needed, and it is 
to be hoped that Minnesota will not neglect the opportunity (if not 
obligation) of providing an adequate service of this kind. However, 
even with such a service, the problem of student adjustment can not be 
adequately handled unless the classroom instructors are kept fully 
informed of the significance of the problem and the necessity for faculty 
cooperation in carrying out the recommendations of the specialists. 
Hence, the attempt to educate and train this group or faculty advisers 
will pay dividends even though the work gradually becomes centralized 
in a bureau operated by specialists. 

This belief, that there is more to the job of advising than 
can be handled at present by members of the faculty who 
are still carrying a full-time load or nearly a full-time schedule, 
has led to still another type of experiment which will be 
discussed under the next heading. 


2. Other Organized Interviews 


Summary Rating.......... A BO 
Other Organized Interviews. 3 4 7 

I have just spoken of the tendency to break down the 
whole problem of interviewing into separate parts and have 
referred to the practice in one institution of having two sets 
of interviewers; the first, technical advisers, and the second, 
advisers for giving educational, vocational, and personal 
counsel. There are some institutions which divide the 
advisers, assigning some to students who are headed for 
professional school work and some to those who are to 
continue their Liberal Arts works for four years. In these 
cases, they designate the pre-professional advisers as pre- 
medic, pre-law, or pre-dentistry advisers. 

In one institution, the breaking down of the groups of 
advisers has been worked out on a somewhat different basis. 
In this case, the assumption has been that, while Freshmen 
and Sophomores present an entirely different kind of problem 
from that involved with Juniors and Seniors, nevertheless, 
they all resemble each other in one particular; namely, that 
they are either perfectly normal individuals pursuing a 
perfectly normal course, and not much in need of help; or 
that they are sufficiently unlike the average individual in 
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some particular so that they may profit by contact with 
interested individuals who know something of the nature of 
their problem or difficulty. It is possible that the use of the 
word “‘normal” in the preceding sentence is not wise since 
the distinction to be made is not one between normal and 
abnormal in a technical sense, but rather between one 
group of individuals who would, unaided, pursue a natural 
and profitable course throughout their college career, and 
others who, because they differ in some particulars from the 
average, might not profit as much unaided as they would if 
given some assistance at the proper time. 

Taking two individuals who are alike in every particular 
so far as their status in college is concerned, let us assume 
that one is not obliged to work his way through college at 
all, whereas the other is entirely dependent upon his own 
earnings. All other things being equal, this system of which 
I am speaking would set one of these boys apart as not in 
need of immediate attention, but the other, who faces the 
problem of having to earn his way, might profit very defi- 
nitely in planning his schedule, his hours of work, and 
even his budget, with the assistance of someone who is in 
a position to help him in these matters. 

A boy coming into college with a high school record that 
placed him in the highest quartile of his class, who also 
made a general psychological test score that placed him 
high among the members of the entering class, would not 
be considered an average case, and therefore would be set 
aside as an individual who might profit by a certain type of 
assistance. So it will be seen that the designation “normal” 
or “‘abnormal” does not apply in the technical sense at all. 
On the other hand, any cases which appeared to be mentally 
distraught or to be under any emotional strain, whether 
temporarily or otherwise, would be set aside as belonging to 
that group to which an adviser might render very real 
service. 

Freshmen and Sophomores need this type of service more 
than Seniors. Therefore, this plan provides for a pre- 
liminary interview with every Freshman and Sophomore. 
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The effort is made in this preliminary interview to discover 
whether there is any way in which the individual might 
profit by further advice. The experiment has been carried 
on so far on the assumption that comparatively young 
graduates could do this type of interviewing on a full-time 
basis better than members of the faculty or administration 
who could at best give it only a small part of their attention. 
Young graduates, if picked carefully, can be secured with 
the necessary background in psychology, sociology, and 
statistical research and who have in addition a thorough 
familiarity with the campus and its traditions and an inherent 
interest in individuals. They can be trained in the tech- 
nique of interviewing, so that it is possible to follow a fairly 
well standardized procedure without injuring the quality of 
the personal contact in the least. Weekly conferences of 
interviewers make it possible to continue this training 
throughout the year. It is claimed by the institution where 
this experiment is being carried on that these interviewers, 
even though they are not as mature as the average professor, 
are actually better equipped for this particular type of con- 
tact with the students than the faculty members are apt to 
be. It should be emphasized, however, that this is only a 
preliminary interview, that its purpose is primarily to pick 
out of the entire student body those who might profit 
materially by counsel and advice. 

The plan provides that, after this preliminary interview, 
those needing further advice shall be put in contact with 
that specialist who can give them the particular assistance 
they require. Thus, all those having physical needs of any 
sort would be put in touch with the college physician. 
Those who are in need of financial assistance would be 
directed to the person on the campus qualified to help them 
work out their financial problems. Those who show nervous 
tendencies or are ill at ease in their minds would be directed 
to the psychiatrist. 

It is at this point that those members of the faculty who 
have keen human interests and who are willing to cooperate 
in the effort can be brought in to deal with those cases in 
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which their own experience may be capitalized in contacts 
with students. It frequently happens that av individual is 
beset with more than one difficulty and that after he has 
seen the college physician he should see the psychiatrist; or 
that after his financial difficulties have been adjusted, he 
still needs help in making the desirable social adjustments on 
the campus or in learning how to study. In the plan I am 
describing, the responsibility for following up an individual, 
to see that he gets these various contacts, rests with the 
group who conduct the original interview. These inter- 
viewers, meanwhile, maintain close contacts with the faculty 
members who are assisting as specialists and with the health 
and mental hygiene departments, so that a means for a 
constant exchange of experiences and ideas is provided. In 
this way the interviewers become more proficient in their 
diagnosis as to the types of assistance various individuals 
need. The chief criticism of this plan is the immaturity of 
the group who make the first contacts and there is, of course, 
some justification for this contention. However, if these 
preliminary interviewers are picked carefully, they may 
perfectly well represent the cream of each graduating class. 
Also, it is obvious that what they lack in maturity is con- 
siderably offset by their ability to grasp the student point of 
view and to understand the workings of the student mind. 
It is doubtful whether any faculty group, however com- 
petent, could get closer to the students than can these com- 
paratively young people who are selected for this work. In 
many cases faculty members admit that there is a barrier 
which it is hard for them to overcome because of their 
official position in the institution. 

The scheme of preliminary interviews was built up to meet 
the needs which were not being met by other agencies. 
Thus the interviewers have undertaken to make themselves 
competent to give technical as well as other types of advice, 
but in this institution an effort is now being made to develop 
a system of faculty technical advisers. As soon as the sys- 
tem is operating satisfactorily, the preliminary interviewers 
will relinquish this duty. 
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In one or two institutions, other organized interviews 
are provided for by selecting Seniors who seem adapted to 
this work and who are willing to undertake it. The general 
comment, as I have been able to evaluate it, seems to indi- 
cate that Senior advisers do not work well, not because of 
their immaturity, but because, undirected, they have no 
specific task, no reasonable basis for contacts with under- 
classmen, and insufficient time to devote to the work, as 
well as inadequate training for such contacts. 

It seems to me that none of the experiments with Senior 
advisers have been made under conditions that warrant 
the conclusion that Seniors may not be used successfully in 
this work. Without question such work demands direction 
and must be of a sufficiently specific nature so that both the 
Senior and the underclassman know what it is hoped to 
accomplish and the degree of success obtained. Under- 
classmen differ in no way from other human beings in their 
resentment of being patronized. Contacts that are artificial 
and without apparent results lead quickly to strained rela- 
tionships. It appears that no conscious effort has been put 
forth to organize Senior advising on a basis which provides 
free and natural, and yet purposeful contacts, wherein the 
Seniors are trained to discover the individual needs of under- 
classmen and are organized in a manner to assist them in 
making their individual adjustments. 

At one institution, faculty and upperclassmen are defi- 
nitely organized for such personal contacts as would come 
under this general heading. Here, however, although the 
purpose of such contacts is clear cut and the work of various 
groups carefully planned, there has been the conscious 
effort not to formalize the organization by titles or systems. 
Thus, while the work itself is not formalized, the results 
more nearly approach the ideal than do those of groups in 
other institutions where there is a greater degree of formali- 
zation. 


3. Health Service 


Summary Rating.......... ABO 
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Reference has previously been made to the specialists to 
whom students may be sent when in need of expert diagnosis 
or advice. The college physician or Health Department is 
so generally recognized as a necessary part of an educational 
plan that I will not dwell at length on this point. Six years 
ago, President Butler of Columbia University wrote: 


Perhaps in no other respect has the university, during the past few 
years, made greater progress than in making provision for the oversight 
of the health of both officers and students. Columbia has gotten far 
away from the notion that its only responsibility toward its students 
is to provide them with scholarly instruction. The conception of 
education which here prevails includes instruction, to be sure, but it 
relegates instruction to its proper place in any sound scheme of truly 
educational endeavor. Mental and physical health, comfortable 
housing and good food come before either textbooks or laboratories as 
educational instrumentalities. The university medical officer and his 
assistants stand guard over the health of the university, not for the 
purpose of doing the ordinary work of a physician in treating and 
curing disease, but for the purpose of keeping officers and students in 
good health, and of preventing the onset of those ailments and illnesses 
that may by care be so easily prevented. The practical results are 
extraordinary and can be testified to by hundreds of officers and 
students. This service is provided by the University without charge 
and in fulfillment of what it conceives to be a part of its duty toward 
its members. 


The various phases of health service differ considerably in 
different institutions. In some cases, physical training is 
entirely separate. In one instance, the physical director is 
over all of the work, and the university physician’s decision 
is subject to the director’s approval! in cases where there is a 
distinct overlapping of authority. However, more often 
than not the university physician is supreme as regards any 
matter relating to the health of the individual. Thus if the 
university physician believes that it would be advantageous 
for an individual to be excused from physical training, the 
individual would be excused. At one institution the uni- 
versity physician has assistants, one of whom is in charge of 
physical training, another in charge of health, another a 





% Annual Report of the President, December 4, 1920, Columbia 
Uaiversity, Bulletin of Information, Page 9. 
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specialist in diagnosing cases seeming to require surgical 
attention, and still another in charge of the psychiatric 
work among students. 

Provision is commonly made for physical examinations, 
physical training, corrective exercises, hospital service, 
isolation facilities, sanitation, and the like. There is, how- 
ever, considerable difference in institutions in the degree to 
which each individual is served by all these agencies. Some 
place considerably more emphasis on preventive measures 
than do others. In such preventive antecedent work, one 
institution is conducting a most interesting experiment in 
nutrition. I quote extracts from various statements made 
by Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson, Medical Consultant in Nutrition 
and Physical Fitness." 


The significance of underweight is not yet well understood. The 
usual idea is that it may be perfectly natural for a growing young man 
to be ‘“‘thin.” It is often taken for granted that he may run 10 to 40 
pounds under the average for his height and yet because he is “wiry” 
he must, of course, be strong. A thin ancestor who has lived to a 
fabulous old age can always be found to justify this abnormal con- 
dition. Another popular instance to be cited is the “thin” athlete 
who because of certain distinguished accomplishments must be “‘nor- 
mal.” ‘Dead men tell no tales,’’ and it is the few survivors whom we 
remember. Heredity is not so simple a matter as all this would indicate. 
One may inherit thinness without having inherited the resistance of the 
remarkable survivor. 

Again it must be remembered that these types often have difficulty 
in securing life insurance and frequently fail in their efforts to secure 
it. The “thin” athlete has been found to be especially subject to 
tuberculosis. A striking confirmation of this fact has appeared in a 
significant recent publication of a study made by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion under the direction of Dr. Davenport. In this study a comparison 
was made of various types of “body build” and it was shown that the 
“very slender” types are from six to twelve times as susceptible to 
tuberculosis and from three to six times as susceptible to respiratory 





“Dr. W. R. P. Emerson, “The College and Physical Fitness,” 
Darimouth Alumni Magazine, February, May and November, 1925. 
Other accounts of similar work conducted by Dr. Emerson at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology will be found in the M. I. T. 
Publications, Volume 60, No. II, pp. 11-22, and in the Woman's Home 
Companion for July and September, 1925, 
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disorders as is an unselected group of ten thousand of the general 
population. * 

The search for the causes of this general physical unfitness as evi- 
denced by underweight has been most interesting and absorbing. 
These are five in number and are here given in the order of their fre- 
quency of appearance: (1) Physical defects, especially obstructions to 
breathing; (2) lack of control—person and home (in this group appear 
many of the problems that are coming to be studied under mental 
hygiene); (3) over-fatigue; (4) faulty food habits and improper food; 
(5) faulty health habits. 

With a method of discovering the greater proportion of these cases 
and a classification of the causes of their condition, it became necessary 
to put into form a program by means of which the causes of the physical 
unfitness of the individual might be discovered and eliminated. To 
accomplish this end. we have made use of two important forms of 
examination—physical-growth and social. The first of these goes 
fully into the present physical status of the individual with especial 
reference to physical defects. This involves in many cases the coopera- 
tion of specialists, most frequently those concerned with nose and 
throat. A history of the case is also secured in which are included 
all matters having bearing upon present needs especially diseases 
suffered and operations performed. 

This problem is primarily medical and failure to secure results in 
many campaigns against malnutrition has been due usually to the 
fact that attention has not been given to these significant medical 
factors. But it is also true that the situation is educational in its 
nature and calls for social readjustments and re-education in habits 
and customs. For this reason, the social examination has been devised 
to get the necessary data in these matters. It begins with a study of 
the activities and feeding of the individual for a period of forty-eight 
consecutive hours and involves questions of living, work, and study 
conditions. In certain instances a third examination is necessary 
dealing with the mental status of the individual. 


Concerning work still to be done, the following statement 
by Dr. Emerson seems to have a place in this report: 


But the successes must not lead us to overlook the great amount of 
work still to be done. The program has been carried on of necessity 
under modifications that must always be made to meet the conditions 
of an organization in full operation. One meets certain regulations 





* There should be no confusion between the problem of underweight 
during the growing years and an evident advantage in a small per- 
centage of underweight when one has passed middle life. 
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and rules, innocent enough in themselves, but which have been brought 
about with little consideration of health necessities. Their effect is 
at times appalling. When one sees, for instance, the plateaux and 
depressions in weight lines at examination times, the losses due to 
social strain for which no margin has been provided, the beginning of a 
down-hill course for a man in some childish initiation rite from which 
he has failed to make recovery during the rest of the year—such experi- 
ences as these lead one to desire that faculty and students alike may 
come to a more rational view of what constitutes worth while college 
life and may work to do away with causes of waste in the interest of 
greater enjoyment and efficiency. 

What we have done is thus far only an entering wedge—the college 
program is already more than full and only minor adjustments have 
been possible. A very evident need is a scheme of accurate health 
diagnosis. Then we must make sure that the college program can 
justify the requirements it makes. 

This injunction, that the college revaluate its requirements 
in terms of the individual needs of the student’s health, is an 
excellent illustration of the application of the personnel 
point of view to administrative problems. Medicine has 
become a highly complex profession. This has led to so 
much specialization that there is considerable danger of 
forgetting that the patient is the end rather than the means 
to accomplishment. Thus, in any college health program, 
all of the factors that influence the student’s health should 
be a matter of concern. 


4. Mental Hygiene Service 
Summary Rating.......... ABO 
Mental Hygiene........... a 
Many institutions include as a part of the health service 
either individual or group instruction in hygiene. There is 
without doubt a certain inconsistency in the use of a separate 
heading for Mental Hygiene. The justification for this 
separation, however, is found in the fact that as yet there is 
no assurance that when health is mentioned one will include 
in his thinking the whole field of mental hygiene or that, 
when university physicians are referred to, one will include 
the psychiatrist. 
Concerning this work, C. Macfie Campbell says:¥ 


4% C. Macfie Campbell, M.D., “Mental Factors in Industrial Hy- 
giene,’”’ Journal of Industrial Hygiene, August, 1923. 
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From the point of view of the psychiatrist a mental disorder is a 
disorder which cannot be adequately formulated in simple biochemical 
or physiological terms, but which requires for its formulation the 
introduction of such concepts as instincts, emotions, effort, strivings, 
and beliefs. Headache, vomiting, constipation, fainting, and convul- 
sions may be mental disorders when their roots lie, not in some crude 
structural or functional change of a single organ or system, but in the 
complicated balance of the highly integrated forces which make up 
human nature, and in the relation of the complete individual to the 
demands made by the environment. 

Wherever health facilities are under discussion the psychiatrist 
would like to put in a word for this aspect of health, traditionally so 
neglected. Wherever preventive measures are under discussion, the 


psychiatrist wishes to consider the prevention of these mental com- 
plications. 


Without discounting in the least the importance of or the 
necessity for the work of the specialist, the personnel worker 
has constantly felt that there was danger in dealing with the 
student on so specialized a basis, and that there was constant 
need for contacts wherein the effort should be made to deal 


with the whole individual. Concerning this, Dr. Campbell 
points out that:” 


The attitudes and beliefs of an individual are the individual himself 
as he reacts to the more complex aspects of the environment; they 
can only be understood when we study the personality in its complexity 
and the situation which it has to deal with. 


Concerning the need for this type of approach, Dr. Camp- 
bell says: 

Man has to adapt himself to the conditions of social life; he has to 
establish some sort of harmony between the conflicting tendencies 
of his own nature. Primitive appetites conflict with cultural demands; 
day-dreaming and phantasy conflict with objective observation and 
logical thought; development of the personality is subtly modified by 
the influence of parents, siblings, spouse, children; association with 
others in school and work may involve difficulties of various types; 
each man with his own special abilities and disabilities has his own 
destiny, which may include bereavement, loss, disappointment, un- 
satisfied desires. In face of these demands, many resort to evasive 
and inferior modes of adaptation, and, under the influence of emotional 
needs, distorted and fantastic beliefs may arise. 

The wider problems of social adaptation if not solved satisfactorily, 


%C. Macfie Campbell, M.D., “Morbid Attitudes and Beliefs,” 
IMinois Medical Journal, May, 1925. 
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may also give rise to morbid attitudes, thus handicapping personal 
development and even laying the basis for later nervous and mental 
disorder. In our relations with our fellows, a feeling of inferiority 
may develop just as it may in relation to the control of the appetites. 
The feeling of inferiority may express itself directly in a timid, self- 
distrustful attitude, or it may give rise to a surface attitude of quite 
the reverse type; thus, many a rather assertive, aggressive individual 
who is by this behavior arousing antagonism, is really attempting to 
compensate for a feeling of inferiority. The reaction may lead to 
serious anti-social conduct. 

The feeling of inferiority need not be crippling; in many a personality, 
it furnishes a stimulus to extra effort and is a spur to the vigorous 
pursuit of power, of wealth, of holiness, of abstract truth. It is not 
always the best endowed or those most favored by circumstances who 
achieve the greatest success. 

For a most interesting and instructive statement of Dr. 
Campbell’s idea of just what the task is and what it involves, 
one should secure a copy of his paper on ‘‘ Psychotherapy” 
reprinted from The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
September 17, 1925. 

There are five institutions rated A in the Mental Hygiene 
Service on the chart previously referred to and four rated B. 
In these nine institutions, the work differs according to the 
background of the Mental Hygiene Expert. The tendency 
is, however, to relate the work definitely to the health pro- 
gram and to tie it in closely to the work of the medical staff, 
as well as to the work of the psychologists. In some cases, 
the mental hygiene work is carefully coordinated with the 
various other efforts to know and assist the individual. 
When this is true, it gives promise of a general acceptance 
of the point of view which seeks for the causes of nervous 
strain rather than attacking seemingly inexcusable mani- 
festations by a rigid administrative application of rules. 
Unaided, the mental hygiene group can help only those 
students who come to them for counsel and help. If it is 
made a part of the whole personnel plan, this service can be 
extended to many more individuals and especially to those 
most in need. Even more important on a long time basis is 
the fact that by coordinated effort the administration and 
faculty may come to a much better understanding of student 
problems. Such an understanding is bound to increase their 
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effectiveness as teachers and their influence on the minds 
and characters of successive generations of students inside 
and outside of the classroom. 

In every institution there are those who oppose this work 
and those who, while not openly antagonistic, nevertheless 
hold themselves apart from any active affiliation with it. 
Prejudice and sometimes ignorance of the compelling forces 
of life, both within and without educational institutions, 
have made it difficult to interpret our own lives to ourselves. 
For the teacher to interpret the lives and customs of other 
peoples and other times under these conditions has been more 
difficult still. 

Life today on any college campus is the student’s concept 
of actuality. It is in terms of this actuality that he is going 
to be able to profit by the lessons of the past. It is only 
on the basis of the present that he can build for the future. 
It is only to the extent that we come to know him and 
understand him that we can know his present and, while he 
may take from us much more than we can give, we can give 
only out of our own knowledge and understanding. 

This is perhaps the greatest potential benefit of mental 
hygiene work on the campus. In this particular, as in all 
other phases of personnel work, the aim should be the 
assimilation of the point of view by the whole organization. 


5. Vocational Information 

Summary Rating.......... ABO 

Vocational Information... .. $3 8 
There are certain words which seem to have an extra- 
ordinary effect on certain groups of people. The word 
“radical” is sure to command attention in a bankers’ con- 
ference, and the word ‘‘evolution”’ will stir the blood of 
groups who designate themselves fundamentalists. So, 
also, the word “vocational” is almost sure to bring the 
person using it under suspicion with almost any faculty 
group. In all such cases there is, of course, some cause for 
the opposition that is aroused. Much of the opposition is 
directed against the faking that has gone on under the 
name of “‘ vocational guidance.”” It was in an effort to get 
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away from the stigma attached to false guidance that I 
changed the phrase to vocational information. 

Vocational information is not so anti-classical or anti- 
liberal arts as it is sometimes assumed to be. The fear of 
the faculty group is that instruction will become vocational 
rather than cultural, or specialized rather than liberal, if 
emphasis is placed on the student’s life work before he 
acquires a more general education. However, this depends 
almost entirely upon the content of the curriculum and 
the nature of the instruction given and, so long as these 
matters are as much in the hands of the faculties as they 
are at present, there seems little likelihood of a radical 
departure toward purely vocational training in the colleges 
of arts and sciences. 

I have made reference previously to the fact that, when- 
ever provision is made in college for student advice, it is 
bound to embrace educational, vocational, and personal 
matters. In dealing with the student, one must of necessity 
be prepared to discuss not only the studies he is to take, but 
also his plans for the future and the difficulties that he 
sees in the way, many of which are purely of a personal 
nature. Any vocational counseling that is worthy of the 
name involves helping the student understand something of 
his capacities and interests and the relationship which these 
things bear to his selection of a life work. With this under- 
standing and the motivating influence that it has on a 
normal individual, there is some ground for the belief that 
there comes a scholastic awakening which can be measured 
even in classroom marks. Concerning this point, Dr. 
Frederick J. Kelly says in his book, ‘“‘The American Arts 
College.’’!” 


The general relationship between the possession of a vocational 
motive and the doing of diligent work by students is recognized by 
most college teachers. For that reason, if for no other, the colleges are 
earnestly endeavoring to find the manner in which the student’s studies 
may best be fitted to his aptitudes and tastes. 





17 The American Arts College, Frederick J. Kelly, Ph.D., Dean of 
Administration in the University of Minnesota, page 73. 
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From the standpoint of the individual after leaving 
college, there seems to be a pretty general agreement that 
there is a good deal of waste growing out of the ayerage 


college man’s ignorance of the possibilities for his future. 
President Angell says:'8 


It is an extraordinary circumstance that so large a portion of our 
students come up to the spring of their senior year with little or no 
plan for the future, with no decision as to the field of work which they 
will enter and frequently with little or no knowledge of what oppor- 
tunities are offered by the world of affairs to the college graduate. 
This is peculiarly striking in an institution where approximately a third 
of their classmates are partly or wholly self-supporting. As time goes 
on, the day arrives when they simply must have a job and so they 
jump at the first one which comes along, regardless of its intrinsic 
merits or defects, and equally regardless of the likelihood that they can 
succeed in it. Now a certain amount of rough and tumble at the outset 
of life is doubtless a good thing for many types of men, and it is cer- 
tainly impossible by any device now available to predict with con- 
fidence what calling any given individual will find satisfying and in 
what one he will succeed. Nevertheless, our present procedure in the 
whole matter is highly irrational and deserving of radical alteration. 

There is . . . need for a carefully organized bureau where accurate 
current information could be obtained, in part through bulletins, in 
part by interview, regarding contemporary conditions in the typical 
occupations which every year absorb the members of our graduating 
classes. 


Out of the 14 institutions visited, it will be seen that three 
received a rating of A and three a rating of B. It must not 
be assumed that those that received a rating of O make no 
effort to bring vocational information to their student body 
for this is not true. In several instances those rated O 
have special shelves in the library which carry books defining 
various occupations, and in some cases they have people 
come in from outside to give lectures on what is involved in 
one vocation or another. Those institutions rated A or B 
have a much more aggressive method of approach to the 
problem. One institution has gone to the extent of publish- 
ing a bulletin most excellently prepared for student con- 
sumption and dealing solely with vocational information. 
Other institutions have bureaus established for the purpose 





18 Report of the President of Yale University, 1924-1925. 
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of securing such information and making it available to 
students desiring it. 

This problem of securing adequate and reliable informa- 
tion concerning a large variety of occupations has been 
met in part in two entirely different ways. The first of 
these has been a method virtually forced on the college 
because of its lack of resources to do more. This method 
has involved gaining such knowledge as could be com- 
paratively easily obtained concerning the business and 
professional opportunities which attract the largest number 
of graduates each year. For the most part, the list of 
occupations thus analyzed in different institutions differs 
according to the location of the institution. In other words, 
the local situation has had a definite influence on the type 
of information made available to the students. Also, the 
amount of money appropriated for this work has had a great 
deal to do with the amount of knowledge secured concerning 
occupations. One institution is utilizing the alumni place- 
ment bureaus in various cities and the university placement 
office for the purpose of gathering as much information as 
possible of this nature. 

The second method for securing such vocational informa- 
tion is that now under way under the supervision of the 
American Council on Education and has to do with specific 
specifications for specific occupations. Concerning this 
project, Dr. C. R. Mann writes:’® 


Another phase of the cooperative attack on the personnel or man- 
power problem deals with job specifications. Now good job specifica- 
tions must be written by men who by long experience have mastered 
the job concerned. To be useful as guides to education, they must 
be so worded that they are intelligible to the educators who analyze 
them for the purpose of discovering the basic common skills and knowl- 
edge required by all business and industry. For public schools cannot 
train specialized workers for any one industry, but must develop the 
specific skills and attitudes essential both to success in any and to 
further growth of the individual. A number of industrial firms and 
other organizations have been working some years to develop a form 


19C, R. Mann, “ National Cooperation in Education,” Educational 
Record, April, 1926. 
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of occupational specification that meets these requirements. One has 
finally been evolved that does this well enough to warrant inviting 
business and industry to write the detailed record of their activities. 
A grant of $12,500 has been made to the Council by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., to help support this activity for two years and Dean C. E. 
Hewitt is engaged in developing it. 

Industrialists who have been consulted on this subject have expressed 
unqualified approval of the project. Seven large industrial organiza- 
tions have agreed to try writing job specifications in the approved 
form. They are also ready to cooperate with schools in experiments on 
appraising men. They seem to recognize that the solution of the 
personnel problem is a valid basis of cooperation between education 
and the world’s work—a safe bridge over the chasm that has too long 
separated school from industry. 


6. Employment and Placement Service 
Summary Rating.......... ABO 
Employment and Placement. 1 7 6 

There is a distinct difference between that type of service 
rendered by giving the student vocational information and 
that involved in finding him a job. Strange as it seems, a 
good deal of the placement of students has been done with 
a minimum of vocational information available. Even the 
company hiring the new college graduate has had little 
knowledge of the kind of work the new employee would be 
given during his training period and frequently the indi- 
viduals hiring the new recruit are willing to leave to chance 
both his training and his destination in the organization. 

This lack of knowledge of the opportunities inherent in 
the jobs in which college men have been placed is matched 
by an equal uncertainty on the part of the employer con- 
cerning the qualifications of the man. Nevertheless, a 
good deal of placement work has been done by college 
placement bureaus and, in view of the difficulties under which 
these bureaus were forced to operate, they have done exceed- 
ingly well. 

There are many factors involved in good employment 
work. I have already mentioned the need from this stand- 
point for knowing about the job and knowing about the 
man. For the college man just graduated, knowing about 
the job involves not only having information concerning the 
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first six months’ employment, but also something of the 
methods to be used in his training for the next two to three 
years. It includes in addition to a knowledge of methods 
of training a knowledge of the opportunity ahead. It 
demands an appraisal of the company as a whole, its general 
policies and its integrity in its treatment of college men. 

There are several institutions which seek to know as 
much as possible about the organizations to which they are 
sending men. Sometimes they have contacts that make it 
possible for them to point out to representatives of a com- 
pany that the company’s policy is such that they should not 
seek to bring in more college men until conditions are 
changed. If there is evidence of needless waste of the 
college man’s time and special abilities, a few institutions 
refuse to extend the usual facilities to representatives who 
wish to interview Seniors with a view to employing them. 

The college employment and placement bureaus do not 
mean to “pass the buck,”’ however, and there are some that 
with the assistance of the administration are endeavoring to 
cooperate with certain industries to the benefit of the college, 
the business, and the new graduate. In my own initial 
effort to gain more information from responsible officials of 
business organizations, I wrote to a number of such men, 
asking for information that we needed in order to begin on 
our own job. One reply from Mr. Harold H. Swift of 
Swift and Company, Chicago, has been of so much assistance 
to me in my contact with students that I am taking the 
liberty of including it here.*° 

As compared with his less educated competitor, the college graduate 
who presents himself for employment in the packing industry enjoys 
an initial advantage and is burdened with an initial handicap. It is 
essential to success that from the outset he should have a clear under- 
standing of where his opportunity really lies as well as a clean cut con- 
ception of the handicap which he must overcome. Moreover, it is 
highly important that he should accept both as the reasonable outcome 


of a situation which has given him a superior mental training at the 
expense of practical experience in the industrial world. 





20 Letter, December 8, 1922, Harold H. Swift, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. 
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Whatever advantage his education gives him arises out of a trained 
ability to utilize his natural intelligence and the broadened perspective 
due to the informational content of his studies. While the latter is 
important, it does not operate in the early stages of a business career to 
anything like the extent that the graduate usually expects. Supple- 
mented by experience, it will in later years constitute a basis for the 
formation of broad judgments and sound policies. That this is not 
the function of youth in industry, however, is one of the facts which the 
disillusioned college man most frequently finds distressing. 

It is the possession of a trained mind rather than stores of knowledge 
which constitutes his most valuable asset. It is this which differentiates 
him from his equally intelligent but less educated fellow so far as his 
start in industry is concerned. With well developed powers of con- 
centration and analysis, his mind is the sharper tool and can, other 
things being equal, make faster progress. 

But other things are not equal. This is the college man’s handicap. 
Failure to recognize the fact and to evaluate it correctly before he 
enters into industrial life is one of the most common causes for disap- 
pointment that is so frequent among graduates who have been out of 
college two or three years. They do not give sufficient weight to the 
fact that while they were acquiring mental training those with whom 
they are later going to compete have been acquiring practical experience 
and have already gained a foothold in the organization which employs 
them. Among them will be some who are of superior natural intelli- 
gence who, while gaining experience, have also been developing mental 
powers of a high order through persistent self-education. Naturally it 
is a shock to the educated man to find that in the specific duties or those 
positions through which he must gain an entrance into industry heis 
less efficient than men who dropped out of school at sixteen. Unless 
he has been thoroughly prepared while still in college to meet this 
sitution it strikes him like a blow in the face. Either he loses his 
faith in his college education or else he grows bitter, and concludes 
that something is all wrong with the system. 


The place for such information as this is, of course, in the 
hands of every adviser and counselor of students. This is 
an ideal not yet even approximated on any campus of which 
I have knowledge. There are some institutions, even 
among those rated B under this heading, which do endeavor 
to help the undergraduate to understand something of the 
situations which he will meet in the general field of the 
vocation of his choice. 

The one institution rated A does all of these things as a 
whole in better shape and more progressively than the others. 
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This is especially true as regards the coordination of the 
efforts to obtain and make available authentic vocational 
information and to render a creditable service in employ- 
ment and placement. This office not only concerns itself 
with the placement of graduates, but also renders exceedingly 
valuable assistance to undergraduates in organizing part 
time work. 

Methods differ of necessity in institutions, and frequently 
I find it difficult to decide which statement or illustration to 
choose for this report. There is a variety of methods for 
getting contact with Seniors who are seriously interested 
in the question of what they shall do after graduation. In 
one college where considerable attention is given, from the 
Freshman year on, to considering the question of the job 
after college, the Personnel Office sends Seniors a letter 
asking the following questions: 


1. Have you decided what you are going to do after graduation? 

2. Do you expect to do graduate work? 

3. Have you accepted a position as yet? 

4. Are you considering one or more possible opportunities where 
definite offers have been made? 

5. Are you still looking for an opportunity? 

6. Would you be interested in conferring with this office regarding 
possible opportunities? 


The intent is to get these letters out as near the beginning 
of the second semester as possible. Interviews follow and, 
through such agencies as are available, contacts are made for 
men and companies that give promise of being interested 
in one another. 

When inquiry is made by a Senior concerning a company 
out of town, the following letter is sent to the company and 
the reply made available to the student: 


To the President of Business Organizations: 

This office, among other things, is concerned with giving our pros- 
pective graduates as much information as possible about the organiza- 
tions with whom they are considering making a connection. 

One or more of this year’s Senior class has asked us for information 
concerning your company. I fully appreciate the difficulty of furnish- 
ing information except in terms of vaguest generalities, nevertheless, I 
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wonder if you will be willing to cooperate with us to the extent of 
telling us— 

First. How many employees have you in your entire organization? 

Second. What percentage of these employees are college men or 
women? 

Third. How many college men or women do you bring into the 
organization annually and in what departments are they employed? 

Fourth. What provision is made for the training and follow-up of 
college graduates in your various departments? 

Fifth. Have you determined upon the successive steps of promotion 
and the types of positions to which these successive steps lead for 
college graduates starting their business career with your company? 

Sixth. Have you any literature defining the nature of your product, 
the field of service covered by your company, the territory served, the 
company’s history and its policy in its relation with its employees? 

There is serious question in the minds of many individuals 
as to the extent to which an institution is warranted in 
developing an employment and placement service for Seniors. 
At the same time, there is a general feeling among these 
fourteen institutions that the college is warranted in pro- 
viding the facilities which make it possible for representatives 
of business organizations to meet Seniors who may be 
interested in securing employment in their company. Wher- 
ever these facilities are offered, the business representatives 
desire to reach those men who will be interested in their 
proposition. They also want to know about the capacities 
of such individuals. On the other hand, the students want 
information about the organizations and frequently desire 
the opportunity of discussing the various openings that they 
are considering with an impartial person in whom they have 
confidence. It is generally conceded that the Senior is 
entitled to this type of service. The institutions that I 
have rated A or B indicate to what extent this problem is 
receiving serious consideration and to what extent work of a 
constructive nature is under way. 


7. Discipline Involving Administrative Action 


Santibary Weta, sos cic dniccscs cevcacnp ees ABO 
Discipline Involving Administrative Action.... 4 5 5 
Under the general heading of service, I have included 
the item, ‘discipline involving administrative action.” 
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It is, I believe, only on this basis that one is warranted in 
listing it as one of the phases of personnel work. At any 
rate, it is so included because a number of institutions are 
considering discipline from the standpoint of constructive 
assistance to the individual rather than the inflicting of 
penalties as a punishment for misdemeanor. 

No one fact has impressed me more in my visits to the 
various institutions than that many of the men charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining discipline don’t like the 
job. It is my impression, in each instance of this sort that 
I found, that the explanation lies in the scheme of organiza- 
tion under which they are forced to work. Ina considerable 
number of our colleges the ultimate responsibility for dis- 
cipline is by charter or special enactment placed in the hands 
of the faculty. Wherever this is true, one finds either a 
faculty that concerns itself entirely too much with this 
duty, or one that interests itself not at all. It is the first 
group that makes the job of the administrator of discipline 
an unendurable one. In such cases the dean of the college, 
the dean of men, or whoever it may be that administers 
discipline, is the “‘goat.”” He gets his orders from men who, 
individually, are generally considerate and thoughtful men, 
but who, collectively as a faculty body, pass rules and vote 
penalties as easily as the undergraduate breaks the one and 
avoids the other, with the minimum of thought and effort. 

Roscoe Pound in his book, ‘The Spirit of the Common 
Law,” starts his chapter on “ Judicial Empiricism” thus! 

When Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn had determined to rescue Jim 
by digging under the cabin where he was confined, it seemed to the 
uninformed lay mind of Huck Finn that some old picks the boys had 
found were the proper implements to use. But Tom knew better. 
From reading he knew what was the right course in such cases, and he 
called for case-knives. ‘“‘It doesn’t make no difference,” said Tom, 
“how foolish it is, it’s the right way and it’s the regular way. And 
there ain’t no other way that I ever heard of, and I’ve read all the books 
that gives any information about these things. They always dig out 


with a case-knife.” So in deference to the books and to the proprieties 
the boys set to work with case-knives. But after they had dug till 


1 Roscoe Pound, “‘ The Spirit of the Common Law,” pp. 166-167. 
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nearly midnight and they were tired and their hands were blistered 
and they had made little progress, a light came to Tom’s legal mind. 
He dropped his knife and, turning to Huck, said firmly, ‘“‘Gimme a 
case-knife.” Let Huck tell the rest: 


“He had his own by him, but I handed him mine. He flung it down 
and says, ‘Gimme a case-knife.’ 


“T didn’t know just what to do—but then I thought. I scratched 


around amongst the old tools and got a pickax and give it to him, and 
he took it and went to work and never said a word. 

“He was always just that particular. Full of principle.” 

Tom Sawyer had made over again one of the earliest discoveries of 
the law. When legislation or tradition prescribed case-knives for 
tasks for which pickaxes were better adapted, it seemed better to our 
forefathers, after a little vain effort with case-knives, to adhere to 
principle—but use the pickax. They granted that law ought not to 
change. Changes in law were full of danger. But, on the other hand, 
it was highly inconvenient to use case-knives. And so the law has 
always managed to get a pickax in its hands, though it steadfastly 
demanded a case-knife and to wield it in the virtuous belief that it was 
using the approved instrument. 


Faculty groups in matters of discipline are sticklers for 
adhering to principle. Those representatives charged with 
the enforcement of faculty rules find the job irksome because 
frequently they see the need of using the pickax instead of 
the case-knife. They are not permitted to do this, however, 
by the faculty. There is another difficulty in faculty 
administration of discipline, and that is that in many cases 
they feel that they are the parties offended against, and in 
this state of mind they are incapable of adopting an impartial 
attitude toward the offense or the offender. 

Faculty rules relating to poor scholarship often seem to 
have been devised with no realization of the causes for poor 
scholarship and certainly with little if any appreciation of 
individual differences. The attitude of individual instructors 
towards the poor student seems frequently to be one of 
concern as to how he can rid himself of the continued nui- 
sance, rather than how he can influence the individual to do 
better work. One great difficulty in all of our administrative 
efforts is the lack of information concerning individual 
students. It is more often true than not, however, that 
such information as is on hand as a matter of record in some 
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administrative office is not made available to the instructors. 
There are many who would question whether the instructors 
would use these facts even if they were made available, but, 
since they are not, the instructors continue to rely on impres- 
sions of the most superficial nature in forming judgments 
and in applying rules. 

The administrative officer in charge of discipline should 
be an individual who is willing to learn and capable of learn- 
ing what is involved in constructive disciplinary work and 
how it may be carried on to the advantage of the individual 
student. While it is entirely proper that the president, 
preferably, or the faculty, if necessary, should hold the 
administrative officer responsible for results, it is obvious 
that this officer once appointed should not be hampered 
by impossible rules or absurd restrictions. There is such a 
thing as a constructive disciplinary policy. Anyone who 
has had experience in the work will agree, I am sure, that 
it may be so carried on as to become one of the vital influ- 
ences on the campus in shaping the character of individuals 
and of groups. There are among these fourteen institutions 
at least two in which the person primarily concerned with 
the administration of discipline has been named by a large 
number of the undergraduates as the man on the campus to 
whom they would go first if they were in trouble. 

In one institution there had obviously been a good deal 
of discussion on the pampering of athletes. In this connec- 
tion, a member of the faculty committee, concerned with 
religious life on the campus, wrote to the chairman of the 
faculty committee on athletics, raising the question of the 
moral effect of this practice on the student body. The 
individual who brought this matter to my attention felt 
that it was interesting because of the fact that this faculty 
member, who was unquestionably seriously concerned 
about the moral situation as related to athletics, was not in 
the least disturbed, a few weeks later, over a faculty vote to 
expel a man from college for petty thieving. In fact, this 
faculty member voted for expulsion, while, according to my 
informant, there was a very general feeling among the 
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student body that a great injustice had been done. Facts 
were subsequently disclosed which entirely supported the 
student opinion. 

There is a general student opinion which is shared by a 
large number of men of affairs to the effect that the faculty 
employ the penalty of expulsion with no appreciation of the 
seriousness of its effect upon the individual for years after- 
ward. Such cases as the one narrated above go far to 
warrant the student opinion that there is an element of 
unfairness in a great deal of faculty action. 

There are, in this group of institutions, several which 
have come to believe that a boy who is expelled from college 
is as likely to suffer permanently thereafter as is an individual 
who has the stigma of having served a jail sentence. At 
any rate, the administrators in these institutions are agreed 
that this penalty is too severe for the offense in all but the 
most flagrant cases of misdemeanor. In their efforts to 
safeguard the interests of the group and, at the same time, 
to deal fairly with the individual, they have aciopted slightly 
different procedures. 

In one institution, the words “‘expulsion,’’ ‘‘suspension,” 
and “probation” have been dropped, so that there is no 
way for an outsider to discover the nature or the cegree of 
the offense for which an individual is under discipline. This 
institution is also particularly careful to protect the individual 
when business or professional organizations seek information 
concerning his college record. 

Another institution has definitely adopted the policy of 
taking care of its own disciplinary cases even when it seems 
necessary to ask the students to leave college for a time. 
This action is based on the belief that, if the boy has been 
in difficulty of a nature that makes it unwise for him to 
continue his scholastic work in that institution, they have 
no right to ‘‘pass the buck” to another institution. In this 
case when a boy is asked to leave college, he is told that, if 
he will demonstrate his seriousness of purpose in some other 
activity, his case will be reviewed at a time set, to determine 
whether or not conditions warrant his readmission. There 
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is a distinction between this method and the method more 
commonly used in which the boy is told that, if he will take 
up his scholastic work elsewhere for a time, he may come 
back. This latter method frequently subjects the boy, his 
parents, and some other educational institution to a series 
of difficulties and annoyances and thereby places a burden 
on others that seems unfair to all concerned. 

On the other hand, if the institution which is disciplining 
the student sends the boy out and takes the attitude that, 
as soon as he has demonstrated that he may again profit by 
the opportunity to continue his education, he will be taken 
back, the procedure seems just to all concerned. There are, 
of course, cases where the only possible action seems to be 
a permanent separation of the boy from college. In such 
instances the college has no right to ask another institution 
to assume a liability they themselves cannot carry. Even 
in such situations, however, there should be opportunity 
for reconsidering the decision if any new light can be thrown 
upon the incident involved. 

In minor cases of discipline and in fact in all personal 
contact with students, willingness to maintain an open mind 
and avoidance of arbitrary methods appeal to the sense of 
fair play that is so much a part of the code of the college 
boy. I suppose there are on every campus a few men who 
have lost their chance to have any effective contacts with 
students through having gained the reputation of being 
unjust, but the man who is reputed to be a “‘straight shooter”’ 
is in a position to exert a powerful influence within the 
student body. 

In the treatment of this subject, there is much literature 
from which I might draw to advantage. It would be par- 
ticularly appropriate to quote from ‘The Undergraduate 
and His College,’’ by Frederick P. Keppel, in his chapter on 
Educational Administration ” 

In dealing with crimes and punishments and in particular with the 


moral failings of students, the modern idea of deliberate substitution of 
some new interest to take the place of the deleterious one is rapidly 


* Frederick P. Keppel, ‘‘ The Undergraduate and His College,” p. 275. 
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taking the place of the old policies of repression and terrotization. 
The natural curiosity of man is a tremendously powerful instrument, 
which it is easier and more profitable to direct into new channels than 


to attempt to extinguish. 

In the ratings for this item, it will be seen that there are 
four institutions rated A and five rated B. In all nine of 
these cases, the tendency is definitely away from administer- 
ing by rule. In one instance the outstanding characteristic 
is the degree to which the student council is brought into 
the whole disciplinary scheme. While this is not the only 
college that has a student council functioning in this manner, 
it is the only one in the group wherein the student council 
handles any large part of the disciplinary cases. In one 
or two other colleges, the dean carries the full responsibility 
for discipline and uses either faculty members or student 
organizations in specific cases and in such ways as he feels 
will best supplement his own efforts. Without question, 
each institution must work out its own scheme of discipline, 
according to the traditions and other circumstances inherent 
in their own situation. At the same time, it is possible to 
do all of this and still provide for the handling of this work 
in a constructive and intelligent manner, so that the forces 
for good on the campus may be utilized rather than antago- 
nized. It is only by this process that discipline involving 
administrative action may be made a legitimate part of the 
whole disciplinary phase of education. 

It would be unfortunate if, in my effort to discuss what is 
being done in personnel and the point of view actuating the 
work, I should present the story, item by item, and give no 
adequate impression of how these items combine to make 
a whole. It must not be assumed that any one item stands 
alone as an all-important factor in the group. I have men- 
tioned the possible influence on character of the spirit and 
purpose of all disciplinary actions, but character building 
can never be limited to any single collegiate influence be it 
discipline or something else. Whenever there is personal 
contact, there is of course an influence on character. This 
chapter on Personal Service might itself be entitled 
“Character Building” except for the fact that the same 
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title could be applied to the preceding chapters and to the 
chapters to follow. Such influences are woven in and out 
through the whole educational process and to no one activity 
or influence can we safely ascribe the function of character 
building. 

The same thing is true either of what we call personnel 
or of what we call education. Whatever virtue there is in 
the list of topics in this report lies in the fact that it repre- 
sents an effort to break down a complex whole into parts 
convenient for consideration rather than an effort to claim 
a major significance for certain topics or to take them as 
the whole. 

Thus we must not assume that this chapter on personal 
service involves the only service of importance to individuals. 
The next chapter dealing with the Curriculum and Teaching 
offers opportunity for service the nature of which is perhaps 
the essence of the whole educational system. 
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Part I1I.—Curriculum and Teaching 


It would be presumptuous to attempt in a report of this 
length to deal with questions of curriculum and teaching in 
any significant manner if the purpose were to set forth the 
one best type of curriculum or the one real way to teach. 
These problems have been inherent in college education since 
the founding of the first college. It seems to me that I 
have presumed too much even in the effort to show how the 
application of the personnel point of view may be made to 
advantage in any effort directed to the solution of these 
problems. Nevertheless, it is obvious that any attempt to 
improve curriculum or teaching which is made without con- 
sideration of the individual is unjustifiable. It is certainly 
true that, if one possesses an interest in the individual 
student, he must concern himself with these matters. 

We have been considering, in the previous chapters, many 
things that seem to some educators extraneous factors in 
education. I have endeavored to support my own convic- 
tion that they are an inherent part of the whole educational 
process by reporting to what extent and in what manner they 
are included in the educational program of the fourteen 
institutions involved in this report. 

In this chapter on Curriculum and Teaching, I shall 
attempt to present something of the point of view that seems 
to me to exist in these institutions and something of the 
ways and means that have been adopted for improving 
the curriculum and teaching in which the individual student 
has been considered. 


1. Purpose and Content of Curriculum 


Summary Rating.......... ABO 
Purpose and Content....... 47 3 


The point of view of personnel demands that both the 
purpose and the content of the curriculum shall be con- 
stantly evaluated in terms of the individual student. If 
such revaluation is provided for on the basis of what service 
is rendered the individual, it certainly is an evidence of a 
point of view concerning which we want to know. In my 
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ratings of the institutions on the purpose and content of the 
curriculum, there are four rated A and seven rated P in 
this item. It must not be assumed that it is my judgment 
that the other three institutions are not concerned with the 
purpose and content of their curriculum. It is, however, 
fair to assume that I found no evidence in these three 
institutions of the intent to shape the content of the curricu- 
lum for the student’s good, but so as to awaken the interest 
and utilize the zeal of the individual student. There is, on 
practically every campus, a variety of points of view that 
seem to determine the nature of the efforts directed toward 
curriculum building. In some institutions, there seems to 
be much greater concern lest what has been shall be changed 
than anxiety that the curriculum be well adapted to the 
present-day needs of the undergraduate. In some cases the 
chief concern seems to be fear that the institution will lose 
prestige if any effort is made to adjust the curriculum to the 
needs of the students who are being admitted. Wherever 
such attitudes have seemed to me to prevail, I have used 
the rating O. 

In some cases there is what is assumed to be a very pro- 
fessional approach to the whole problem, but the attitude is 
so objective that any human interest or understanding of 
the psychology of the college student has been squeezed out. 
In most cases, however, there is a conscious effort to put 
into curriculum requirements those things that are believed 
to be for the best interests of the largest numbers of the 
students. 

One of the most common conclusions resulting from this 
attitude is that there is a very real difference between the 
needs of the Freshman and the needs of the Senior. This 
applies not only to what studies they may take, but also to 
the nature and content of the subject matter. Concerning 
this development, Dean Hawkes says: 

In our American colleges the tendency has been very strong during 





% ‘The Liberal Arts College in the University,” by Herbert Edwin 
Hawkes, Dean of Columbia College. Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly, 
February, 1926. 
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the last ten years to emphasize a line of cleavage between the first two 
collegiate years and the last two. In those institutions, like the state 
universities, that stand closest to the life of the communities in which 
they are placed, this line of cleavage is most clearly observed. This 
means that as time continues the same tendency will assert itself in all 
of our institutions. This tendency must needs be met in each of our 
colleges in a manner in best accord with the tradition, the clientele, 
and the specific function of that college in the whole educational 
picture. As a general thing, about the end of the second year of 
collegiate residence, the maturing process asserts itself in our young men 
in a manner which must needs be reflected in their education if we 
are to make that education conform closely to the human problem 
before us. In my experience there is no question that during the first 
year or two of college life the students are not able to carry completely 
their responsiLilities. They are boys, not men. I am just as clear 
that juniors and seniors are much better able to carry their respon- 
sibilities, because for the most part they are men rather than boys 
The problem of the first two years of college is the discovery of the 
existence and nature of the intellect, the emotion, the character, the 
temperament, the ambition of our students. It is our duty to give 
them work to do and to see that they do it, work which will orient them 
in the world of ideas, to the end that the college may assist them to 
find and to follow the direction which they should take in the immediate 
future. This involves a curriculum the nature of which I will mention 
a little later, supplemented by a technique for the study of the indi- 
vidual, which very few colleges can at present provide. 


Later in the same paper he continues: 


The curriculum was touched upon when I was discussing the student 
body, and the trend of what follows was there indicated. The curri- 
culum for the first two years serves a double purpose. Its first purpose 
is to present in broad outline, as free as possible from departmental 
bias, the directions in which the thinking of the individual and the 
planning of his course for the next two years will take. Its second is 
to give the student the opportunity to acquire tools for scholarly 
work. On this occasion time does not permit any detailed discussion 
of the elaboration of the curriculum so far as it concerns the tools. I 
do not think that the problem of the college in the university differs 
greatly from that of the isolated college in this respect. The elementary 
courses in English, in the languages, and in the sciences that are neces- 
sary for pre-professional work, and the relation of these courses to the 
use that the student may be expected to make of them would afford 
an interesting topic for another address. I wish to mention in a little 
more detail the other feature of the curriculum of the first year or two 
of the college course. Five or six years ago a comprehensive and 
carefully wrought orientation course was introduced in Columbia 
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College as a required course for freshmen. It does not aim to cover all 
of the ground from chaos to Coolidge, but it does aim to hit the high 
spots and to introduce the student to the kind of social and economic 
problem which the intelligent student of today might desire to attack. 
It is presented with the co-operation of the four departments of eco- 
nomics, philosophy, history, and government. The instruction in 
this course is exceedingly difficult, at any rate for the teacher, since 
each instructor carries his men throughout the entire year, in many 
cases over material which has to do with scholarly fields which are not 
his major interest. The object of this course is distinctly broadening 
rather than deepening. It serves to present ideas and problems 
without solving them. The course was organized against considerable 
objection on the part of certain members of the staff, and even at the 
present time many of my friends in other institutions seem to assume 
an attitude somewhat aloof when this course is mentioned. It is called 
superficial and smattering. We have, however, given the instruction 
of this kind long enough to know the effect that it has upon the scholarly 
work of the college. In the first place, the percentage of stu- 
dents going forward to higher degrees has increased rather than 
decreased since this course was organized as the keystone of our offering 
in the social sciences. Furthermore, I have recently gathered figures 
which indicate in no uncertain terms the effects of the course on the 
election of advanced work in the various collaborating departments. 
Before this course was offered, the departments of economics, philos- 
ophy, history, and government each offered a basic departmental 
course which was taken by a considerable body of men. Of the men 
who elected these basic departmental courses, forty-five per cent were 
sufficiently interested to go on with further advanced work in the 
department. This was the situation before the course in Contemporary 
Civilization was organized. During the year 1924-25 practically all 
college students had taken, or were taking, the course in Contemporary 
Civilization. In addition to this, the revised basic departmental 
courses which were elected on top of the Contemporary Civilization 
were taken by about ten per cent more students than elected the 
elementary departmental courses six years ago, although the total 
college registration remained the same. Of this increased number of 
students sixty-one per cent had elected more advanced departmental 
work. This means that about fifty per cent more men have taken 
advanced departmental work since the course in Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion was organized than was customary before that time. Any colleague 
who can present arguments in the face of these figures that an orienta- 
tion course well presented serves to stifle scholarship is welcome two his 
end of the argument. 


There is certainly evidence, in many colleges, of an effort 
to meet the needs of the individual in the curriculum. 
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President Farrand, in writing concerning the college, says:*¥ 


One of the most frequent indictments of our present system is that 
the student of exceptional ability is necessarily penalized in his progress 
in the interests of the average student of less ability. Recognizing 
this situation, the Faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences has this 
year adopted a plan of ‘informal study” which is intended to supersede 
the existing plan of a degree with honors. 


There are some colleges in which the students are en- 
couraged to present their own views in such matters. For 
those who question whether the students are sufficiently 
interested or capable of making such observations, the 
various undergraduate reports already in print will make 
interesting reading. One illustration of what students have 
to offer on this matter of the curriculum is to be found in the 
following extracts taken from the Report of the Harvard 
Student Council Committee on Education >* 


1. The Science Requirement 


. Those students who concentrate in science and those who take 
a course in science merely for distribution are dominated by different 
needs and motives. 

At present, no distinction is made between these two groups. Both 
are lumped together in the same courses and are subjected to the 
same methods of instruction. And, since professors of science are 
naturally more interested in the first class of students than in the 
second, the result of such indiscriminate teaching is that the cultural 
motive is subordinated or entirely lost in a mass of technical detail. 
In Biology I, for example, both groups of students must spend three 
hours a week in the laboratory tracing with faithful accuracy all the 
cells in the stem of a plant or the internal design of a crayfish. 


In order that the spirit, as well as the letter of the science requirement 
be adequately fulfilled, the committee recommends, therefore, that the 
two classes of students be separated; that a new general science course 
be organized to meet the purposes of distribution by presenting the 
cultural! side of the subject; and that the courses now given be reserved 
for students intending to concentrate in science. The new course 
should attempt to do for science what History I does for European 
History, or what English 41 does for English literature. It should be 
a general survey course presenting, without laboratory work, the more 





™ Report of the President of Cornell University, 1923-24, p. 10. 
% “ Report of the Harvard Student Council Committee on Education.” 
The Harvard Advocate, April, 1926. 
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important principles of astronomy, geology, physics, chemistry, botany, 
land zoology. 

The committee is aware that professors of science will object that 
laboratory work is essential to teach the scientific method. But it is 
the opinion of the committee, all of whom have performed the laboratory 
exercises now required, that they do not teach the scientific method. 
The work consists of stereotyped experiments, every operation is 
carefully prescribed in advance, and the results already known. Stu- 
dents do not really learn the scientific method until they reach the 
advanced courses where they are allowed greater freedom in the labo- 
ratory. But to allow this in elementary courses is obviously absurd. 
The laboratory work does acquaint students with the tools of science 
and does illustrate some of the simpler laws. But the class of students 
for whom the new course is suggested are little concerned with learning 
to use the tools of science, and a few selected experiments conducted 
upon the lecture palttorm would serve the latter purpose equally well. 
Any student with a grain of imagination can visualize the elementary 
principles of science without the use of the laboratory. 

It may be objected further that survey courses do not foster the more 
solid variety of scholarship. But it is not the purpose of the distribu- 
tion requirements to provide intensive, specialized study. Their aim 
is general knowledge. A mew general science course would be more 
in keeping with the spirit ot the requirements than any of the specialized 
elementary courses now given. Biology I, which in some respects 
anticipates the general course, is still especially adapted to students 
concentrating in botany and zoology, with slight concessions to the 
second class of students in the form of a few lectures on astronomy and 
geology. For the latter students, the laboratory work in Biology I is 
perhaps more onerous than that of any other introductory course now 
given. The new course suggested should be purely one for general 
culture. In all probability, such a course would be equally satisfactory 
in science as survey courses already are in history and literature. 

Finally, it may be said that professors do not like to give survey 
courses. This, however, should not be made a practical objection if 
the merits of the course warrant its being given. 


2. The Philosophy Requirement 


The rules for distribution require that a student must take either a 
course in Mathematics or one in Philosophy. The committee has 
been informed that the purpose of this requirement is to teach students 
to reason and think in abstract or general terms. The committee 
believes that this requirement should have a larger purpose. If it 
should be true, as some of the ablest minds of the present day believe, 
that science has its limits, and cannot explain the whole of life; if it 
should be true that in addition to the world of external nature which 
science is learning to control, there is also a world of internal nature 
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which religion or philosophy must teach the individual to control; 
then education cannot rest content with teaching the half of life, but 
must attempt to teach the whole. At the present time, when organized 
religion has ceased to command the allegiance of large numbers of 
students, it becomes urgently necessary that the college teach the 
business of life in all its aspects. In view of the current conflict between 
religion and science, a general knowledge of philosophy is equally 
important to the educated man as a general knowledge of science. 
The committee recommends, therefore, that a course in Philosophy 
be made a requirement for distribution vithout the alternative of 
mathematics. 

The course should present the philosophy of Plato, that of Aristotle, 
of the Stoics, of Kant, of one of the moderns, say Bergson, and possibly 
one or two others. In addition to these individual philosophies, the 
committee recommends the innovation of including the philosophy of 
Christianity in the work of the course. This suggestion is not made in a 
missionary or crusading spirit, but is dictated as a remedy for the 
prevailing ignorance concerning so important a subject. Most people 
of the present day take their philosophy from Christianity, but, in 
spite of this, the average student has very hazy notions of the Christian 
interpretation of life. What is wanted is not theology, but philosophy, 
and in presenting the philosophy of Christianity the purpose of the 
course should be precisely the same as that in presenting the other 
philosophies. The aim of the course should be to enable the student 
to see in each case a certain definite point of view or way of interpreting 
the facts of lite. 

Philosophy A, revised in this manner, would exercise the student’s 
reason and intellectual powers better, it is thought, than it now does, 
since, by limiting the scope of the course, each philosophy would be 
studied in its entirety as a complete system. 

Education cannot be sound if it ignores one whole side of human 
experience. Yet that is precisely what it tends to do at present. 
Specialization has reached the point where it has artificially divorced 
mind from man, so that the college tends to consider its sole duty to 
train the intellect. The rest it takes for granted. But it seems very 
doubtful whether the college can afford to assume so much. The build- 
ing of character, it is thought, is the duty of the home and the Church. 
But when organized religion breaks down, as it now has in the case of 
many students, the conditions are changed. The college is then 
confronted with a new problem, namely, that of enabling the student 
to work out a rational view of life which accords with the teachings of 
science but which also takes into account those higher truths of character 
which science cannot teach. 

It is necessary to add that the stock objection to survey courses— 
that they are general and therefore likely to be superficial—does not 
seem valid when such courses are especially designed for purposes of 
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distribution. The aim of distribution is to provide general knowledge 
outside the student's field of concentration. Survey courses have the 
additional advantage from the student’s point of view of stimulating 
the desire to study with greater thoroughness some particular topic or 
field in which the survey course has aroused interest. Many a student 
has taken a higher course in history or literature which he would not 
have taken except for interest created by History I or English 41— 
two of the most successful survey courses in the curriculum. On the 
other hand, few students desire higher courses in Philosophy after taking 
Philosophy A. 

In these expressions of opinion by undergraduates, one 
finds little justification for the accusation of superficiality 
which it is so often claimed characterizes students’ efforts. 
At the same time, it is interesting to note that they place 
great emphasis on the degree of interest created by one type 
of course as compared with another. 

I would not have it assumed that, even in my own think- 
ing, survey courses constitute a solution of all curricular 
difficulties. Such courses have, without question, accom- 
plished a great deal in certain situations. In other situa- 
tions, there is apparently a need for a different type of 
approach. It has seemed reasonable to assume that a careful 
formulation of the purpose to be served by any course might 
lead to revaluation of the content and a reshaping of the 
material. It will be argued that this is the common practice 
in departmental meetings. It is true that I have found 
evidences of just such a practice here and there. I am con- 
vinced, however, that there are numerous courses that have 
been going on just as they are for a considerable period of 
time and bid fair to go on forever without change. Let me 
hasten to add that it is not change that I am pleading for, 
but rather an analysis of what is, made for the purpose of 
careful consideration as to whether or not any change is 
deemed desirable. 

Such an analysis of the curriculum at one institution has 
resulted in a change which is reported as follows :* 

The heart of the new system is an enlarged and modified major. 
Adopting the theory that the graduate of the college should have 





% Darimouth Alumni Magazine, June, 1925, pp. 669-670. 
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carried his work in one department sufficiently far to have acquired 
some degree of self-confidence in handling material within it, the 
faculty has followed the principle of providing a major constructed as 
a homogeneous whole. That work in the major subject may be properly 
tested, the passing of a comprehensive examination has been added to 
the present requirements for the degree. Undue specialization has 
not been aimed at in this provision, but rather the advantage which 
comes from the requirement that each graduate of the college shall have 
done well a worth-while piece of work and shall show that he has done it. 

The requirement for distribution should make it impossible for any 
student to pursue a course which is too exclusively specialized. 

This provision is reinforced by the content of freshman year. In 
addition, this requirement makes provision for guidance of the student 
at the point at which he is not properly qualified to choose wisely for 
himself. 

Aside from these features, a greater freedom of election is provided 
than is possible under the present system. 

On the principle that differences in degrees have now largely lost 
their meaning, and that graduation from college is much on the same 
basis for all, the faculty recommends to the Trustees that in the future 
a single degree, that of A. B., be given to all graduates of the college. 

That men of superior ability shall receive the special attention in 
their major subjects which they deserve, honor courses are recom- 
mended for such students. The provision for those students is suffi- 
ciently elastic to provide for the varying needs of different depart- 
ments, and the course will be instituted only so far as the facilities of the 
college permit. Students of this type meet the same comprehensive 
examination as do others, but extra attention is devoted to them as 
best able to profit by it. The process is not carried on to the neglect 
of the mass of the college, but is an added factor for the higher stand 


man. 

In several others of these fourteen institutions, a careful 
survey has recently been made of the whole educational 
process. Is it not possible that considerable benefit might 
accrue from a provision which would guarantee an annual 
survey, at least of the content of the courses by members of 
the departments with the assistance of capable persons out- 
side of the department brought in to assist with counsel and 
advice? Ifsucha plan should result in enlivening the subject 
matter to any degree whatever, it would be worth the effort. 

In Professor Leon B. Richardson’s book, “‘A Study of the 
Liberal College,”’ he says :” 


27 Leon B. Richardson, “A Study of the Liberal College,” p. 279. 
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The startling point is that the purpose of the college is to arouse in 
its students a real intellectual curiosity and interest. Certain handicaps 
stand in the way. To remove these handicaps is quite beyond the 
power of the institution. The college must count on the presence of 
extraneous factors which inevitably detract from the appeal of its 
central purpose. Therefore, it must devote all its energies to the task 
of making the intellectual appeal so powerful and so attractive that 
other activities will occupy a properly subordinate place. 

This task to which Professor Richardson refers begins 
perhaps with the curriculum. It also involves selection of 
instructors and methods of instruction. The next item in 
the outline deals with the basis of selection of instructors. 


2. Selection of Instructors 


Summary Rating.......... ABO 
Selection of Instructors..... 05 9 


None of the twenty items which form the outline of this 
report have brought forth such a wide variety of opinion 
during my visits to the various colleges as has the one which 
concerns itself with the Basis of Selection of Instructors. 
This is the only item in which I have given no A rating. 
Nowhere have I found a procedure for the selection of 
instructors that seemed to me a significant contribution to 
the problem. It is with some hesitancy that I record this 
fact, as it might legitimately be assumed that I have in 
my own mind a basis of selection which seems to me to be 
more ideal than any of those I have seen in operation. 
Unfortunately, this is not thecase. It might also be assumed 
that I had encountered a general attitude of dissatisfaction 
with the plans used in the various institutions. It is true 
that in each place I found individuals who shared my 
belief that the basis of selection of instructors constituted a 
serious weakness in the administrative scheme of education. 
It is also true that others believed that the methods utilized 
were effective, that the selection of instructors was being 
handled well, and that the basis for selection was clear-cut, 
definite, and admirably suited to the needs of the institu- 
tion. Moreover, these people were in many cases excellent 
teachers themselves and in hearty sympathy with the point 
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of view that holds teaching to be of vital importance in 
undergraduate work. In spite of this difference of opinion, 
it is my conviction that there is very little uniformity in the 
emphasis placed on qualities to be looked for in teachers for 
various departments in the same institution. It is, of course, 
necessary to distinguish between the methods utilized in 
selecting a man for a full professorship and the procedure 
for selecting a man of the rank of instructor. Theoretically, 
at least, full professors are chosen under the immediate 
supervision of either the dean or the president. It would 
appear, therefore, that the same methods of selection would 
obtain in picking either a professor of Greek or a professor of 
biology. In some few cases this may be true; in many 
others I know it is not true. 

My chief criticism, however, is not directed against the 
lack of any basis of selection, but rather against the inade- 
quacy of the methods and the extreme flexibility which 
characterizes their use. 

In the selection of men with the rank of instructor, it is 
generally true that neither the president nor the dean give 
more than a rubber stamp approval of the candidate selected. 
For assistant and associate professors, the procedure falls 
somewhere between these two extremes, but for the most 
part follows the method used in selecting instructors more 
closely than the method used in selecting full professors. 

Some one has said, in referring to methods of employment 
in industry, that if there was any one thing in which all 
men liked to consider themselves especially capable, it was 
their ability to size up men. It seems to be as true in educa- 
tion as in industry that department heads resent the implica- 
tion that their methods of picking men may not be altogether 
sound. We have long since known that, in industry, men 
who were either expert technicians or capable administrators 
were seldom able to acquire the ability of picking new 
workers with any degree of success. It seems to me no 
more reasonable to assume that the heads of departments in 
education will automatically possess this ability. Even if 
there were common agreement among them as to what types 
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of ability should be set down as minimum requirements, 
there is still ample evidence in any institution that some 
department heads are influenced in their judgment of 
candidates by characteristics having little, if anything, to 
do with essential requirements for the occupation. 

The presidents and deans of these fourteen institutions 
are for the most part agreed on the need for securing pro- 
fessors and instructors for undergraduate work who know 
their subject thoroughly, who know other fields and the 
relationship of their subject to them, who have the ability 
to teach and the ability to make friends, as well as the 
ability to acquire a sympathetic understanding of the nature 
of their work in the institution to which they are called and 
the conditions under which they are to perform it. 

I have found surprisingly little assurance on the part of 
any of these men that they know how to judge a candidate in 
these terms. There is general agreement that graduate 
work falls short of the needs in training this type of teacher. 
Frequently the presidents and deans have their own cherished 
beliefs that some other factor is essential, but in no case that 
I know of has there been a serious attempt made to formulate 
a list of minimum requirements that shall be met in filling 
any vacancy within the institution, or suggestions for ways 
and means of securing the information. The nearest 
approach to such an effort that has come to my notice is in 
President Angell’s annual report for 1924-25. I quote from 
this at length.** 


In other words, under our present system, the promotion or appoint- 
ment of a member of the staff is dependent upon the approval of two 
academic bodies, which may conceivably differ sharply both in principle 
and in judgment upon a particular individual. One of these bodies is 
primarily concerned with the effective development of a given subject 
matter and with the securing of the most distinguished possible staff 
wherewith to advance its interests. The other is concerned with the 
educational balance and the general effectiveness of a whole group of 
departments as they cooperate in furnishing the materials of a curricu- 
lum, and also, particularly in the undergraduate schools, in safe- 
guarding the interests of the individual student. Departments, in 





** Report of the President of Yale University, 1924-25. 
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other words, tend to stress subjects and the exploiting of eminent 
scholars; the undergraduate schools at least, and notably the Freshman 
Year, must protect the general educational interests involved and stress 
especially the needs of students for stimulating and helpful teaching. 

No administrative device can assure unanimity of judgment among 
considerable groups of men, but unclarified divergence of view on 
underlying principles is undesirable and sure, if it continues, to be 
permanently provocative of friction and lost energy. In the particular 
instance under consideration, the issue reduces in fact to a definition of 
a good teacher and to the estimate of the relative value for the Univer- 
sity of a man who is merely a teacher and will never be more—and 
perhaps in later life not even so much—in comparison with a man who 
is something more. 

I venture to lay down somewhat dogmatically certain desiderata in 
this whole matter, and to comment upon them. 

1. For undergraduate work we must have powerful and stimulating 
teachers, men who are thoroughly grounded in the subjects they teach, 
who are scholarly without being dull or pedantic, who can present their 
materials lucidly, forcefully, interestingly, and who are, withal, men of 
culture and breadth of outlook, men who know much and sympatheti- 
cally of fields other than their own. 

2. The undergraduate teacher at least should have an interest in 
students as individual persons and be willing and eager to assist them 
as far as practicable in their development. 

3. Every teacher must be keen to advance to the more complete 
mastery of his own field, and, if possible, to add to it fresh and interest- 
ing material. No man who does not actively keep his scholarship 
alive and advancing can avoid the dry rot which inevitably sets in 
after the first enthusiasm of teaching has worn ffo—as inevitably 
happens to some degree if one teaches the same topic year after year. 

4. No institution which is content to man its staff with scholars of 
second and third rate standing can possibly maintain its prestige in 
the present and immediately future generation. Established reputa- 
tion and tradition will carry for a time, but it would be a calamity for 
Yale, under a mistaken conception of the enduring criterion of successful 
teaching, to recruit its faculty from men devoid of scholarship and 
unable to maintain its tradition of intellectual distinction. 

As a matter of fact, there is no such antithesis between good teaching 
on the one hand and creative scholarship on the other, as is often 
supposed. Really good teaching always has in it the forward-looking 
vision, the eagerness for fresh conceptions of the subject matter, the 
recognition that new knowledge may, at any moment, transform 
present theories and beliefs. The physical and mental burden of 
carrying heavy teaching schedules, while at the same time keeping 
one’s own scholarship alive, is a very grave problem, which each institu- 
tion must conscientiously face; and it must so adjust its teaching load 
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that, for the average teacher at least, there is no lack of reasonable 
opportunity for this all-important refreshment of his own intellectual 
life. 

The oft discussed over-emphasis on the doctorate of philosophy and 
the accompanying research thesis as a sine qua non for entrance upon 
the academic career has led to much confusion of thinking. The 
production of a good thesis, as everyone knows, is no guarantee of 
ability successfully to instruct college freshmen. Indeed, unless other 
qualifications are combined with it, it may be something of a handicap, 
for the atmosphere of the typical graduate schoo! and the surroundings 
among which theses are produced are often utterly antipathetic to the 
climate of the freshman classroom. To suppose that a freshly baked 
doctor of philosophy is tpso facto equipped to teach freshmen is a 
tragic fallacy from which much suffering has resulted. But the con- 
trary fallacy is, in the long run, often more fatal. To imagine that a 
man who has the trick of enthusiasm, who is amusing and possibly 
often, in a way, thought-provoking to a class of callow freshmen 
will continue to display even these qualities, to say nothing of any of a 
more substantial character, if he has not the ambition and resolution 
to be a scholar, is to turn one’s back on oft-repeated experience to 
enter into a peculiarly superfluous fool’s paradise. Such men quickly 
run down, their jokes become stale with familiarity, the limitation of 
their learning presently undermines their prestige, and even their 
enthusiasm gradually oozes away leaving disillusioned hacks, whose 
names are likely to appear for a long time on the salary rolls, but whose 
real value as teachers has long since passed. 

In other words, we must seek and, so far as possible, must secure 
teachers who have the magnetic qualities which appeal to young men, 
but who at the same time are scholars by training and by ambition. 
No doubt this is difficult, but it should by no means prove a hopelessly 
impossible objective, and the full recognition of both aspects of the 
case by departments and school faculties alike must be brought about. 
A reasonable recognition by each of the groups of the points of view 
and ideals of the other is indispensable. Nor should this be difficult 
of attainment, as the same men serve in each of these capacities. 


Such statements as these might seem to indicate that I 
have been much too harsh in my judgment of the basis of 
selection of instructors as it exists today. President Angell’s 
statement expresses the ideal, but the actual procedure 
followed in most institutions leads me to believe in the need 
for radical improvement in this phase of educational adminis- 
tration. In any such effort, it is, without question, impera- 
tive that we have before us a clear conception of what it is 
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we want the individual to do if we are to improve our method 
of selection of such individuals. This leads to consideration 
of Methods of Instruction. 


3. Methods of Instruction 


There is no definite line that constitutes a boundary in 
our thinking between the items “ purpose and content of the 
curriculum” and “methods of instruction.” For the 
student especially, it is difficult to distinguish between 
content and mode of presentation. 

It is equally true that much depends on the curriculum 
adopted. Therefore, under this item, I want to speak of 
teaching methods in two or three institutions, which have a 
distinct bearing on the purpose and content of the curricu- 
lum and the basis of selection of instructors as well as with 
the item methods of instruction. These methods are so 
much a part of the institutions and so well known that, in 
this particular, I will depart from my usual practice in this 
report and mention the names. 

Princeton began to experiment in 1905 with a plan called 
the ‘Preceptorial System.” The desire actuating the 
attempt has been “to give undergraduates their proper 
release from being schoolboys, to introduce them to the 
privilege of maturity and independence by putting them in 
the way of doing their own reading instead of getting up 
lectures or lessons’’.*® The statement of the definition 
issued by the Preceptorial Committee of the Faculty of 
Princeton is as follows :*® 


Definition.—The preceptorial method of instruction is one whereby 
instruction is given mainly through conference on the part of teachers 
with individuals or with small groups in which men of like aptitudes 
and needs are brought together. These conferences are devoted to a 





*® Woodrow Wilson, The Independent, August 3, 1905. 

%°“*The Preceptorial Method of Instruction,” issued by the Pre 
ceptorial Committee of the Faculty of Princeton University, March, 
1914. 
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discussion of reading which the student is doing on a given subject, or 
of papers or reports which he has written in conneccion with that 
reading under the direction of his preceptor. 

At Princeton this method of instruction is carried on principally by 
a body of assistant professors whose special function is this work. 
They, however, are not the only “preceptors”; any member of the 
Faculty whether professor, assistant professor, or instructor, exercising 
the preceptorial function is in that sense a ‘‘ preceptor.” 

The nature of a preceptorial conference is considered at length in a 
subsequent section. 

A “Course” under the Preceptorial Method consists not mainly of 
lectures, or of recitations on textbooks, but of reading to which the 
lectures or textbooks are complementary. The major emphasis in 
such a course is laid on the reading, and the final rank of the student 
accordingly depends more on the quality of his conference work during 
the term than on the result of the examination at the end of the term. 

The evident purpose of this plan is that the student, and not the 
lecturer, shal] do the work; that the student shall ‘read up”’ on the 
subject of the course and shall not confine his attention merely to what 
the lecturer or the textbook says, as is the procedure under the cus- 
tomary lecture or recitation system. In fact, the method is less a form 
of instruction than a form of study. 


There are several important differences between this 
method of instruction and the method used at Harvard in 
its Tutorial plan. While at Princeton the teacher continues 
his classroom work and simply takes on the additional 
function of preceptor, at Harvard a teacher becomes a tutor 
by appointment, and devotes most of his time to his tutorial 
work. 

At Princeton the final examination is subordinated to the 
daily work; at Harvard the comprehensive examination is a 
vital part of the plan. Concerning the adoption of this 
scheme at Harvard, President Lowell says:™ 


Much has been said in previous reports about the importance of 
treating the student as the unit in education, as the real object to be 
considered, in short, as an end in himself; and the danger has been 
pointed out of paying too exclusive attention to the single course of 
instruction, which is in tact a means, not an end. In the last report it 
was stated that the Faculty of Arts and Sciences had with that object 





* Report of the President of Harvard College, 1918-19, Vol. XVII, 
No. 7, March 8, 1920, of the Official Register of Harvard University. 
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appointed a committee to consider what extension, if any, could be 
profitably given to the principle of a general final examination in the 
undergraduate’s field of concentration. The committee reported and 
the Faculty in April voted that these examinations should be established 
for all students concentrating in Divisions or under Committees which 
signify their willingness to try such examinations and that they be 
employed for the members of the present Freshman class. In fact, 
all the divisions under the Faculty, except those dealing with mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, have voted to make the experiment. 
The distinction between the scientific fields and others is not irrational, 
because in the study of the sciences a student cannot pursue an advanced 
course without constant use of the knowledge he has obtained in his 
earlier work, and an examination on his final courses is a test of his 
command of all that has gone before. 

The adoption of a comprehensive final examination in the student's 
main field of work has attracted wide attention, and would seem to be 
a notable advance in American educational methods. It is not, like 
the final examinations formerly held in our schools and colleges, a mere 
review of what he has been taught. That had its merits and defects; 
but was simply an attempt to make sure that the pupil had not for- 
gotten what he had learned. The object of this examination is different, 
for it is designed to include much that has not been covered in class. 
It is a general examination on the subject, and the student must read 
for himself what his courses have not touched. The aim is to fasten 
his attention on the subject as a whole, rather than on isolated frag- 
ments of it; to lead him to coordinate the information he obtains, 
whether from his courses or elsewhere; to master the subject and 
make it his own; and to impress upon him the responsibility for his own 
education, for real value belongs only to self-education, acquired by 
personal effort. Teachers can help a man to obtain it, but cannot 
stuff it into him ready-made. 


To accomplish this, President Lowell believes that the 
student needs ‘“‘both guidance and stimulus” and it is for 
this purpose that tutors have been supplied. In the division 
of History, Government, and Economics both the compre- 
hensive examinations and tutors have been employed since 
1915. Later the plan was extended to the division of 
Modern Languages. 

Still another development has been the reducing of the 
requirements of senior year. Let me quote President 
Lowell again (President’s Report, 1923-24): 

The other change has been that of relieving candidates for distinction 
in their senior year of one course, otherwise required, in order that they 
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may devote more time to personal study under the direction of their 
tutors and to the preparation of their theses. 


There is no intention of gradually substituting tutorial work for 


courses of instruction. Both are necessary means to a common end— 
the highest development of the individual student. 

It is interesting to observe the progress recently made in this country 
by the idea of substituting for a degree based wholly on credits in 
courses, a degree to be obtained by personal study in a chosen field, 
under individual guidance and tested by a general examination. This 
method is often termed an honor course, but we have thought that it 
would be better to extend the benefit of it to the whole body of students 
giving each a chance to profit thereby as much as he can and will, and 
showing them all what self-directed effort can mean to them, and 
winning to real intellectual interest many who would not otherwise 
care for it. 


These institutions are not alone in their desire to improve 
teaching methods so as to better serve the true purpose of 
education. Some have approached the problem by special 
faculties for freshman or for freshman and sophomore 
years. Others have used the survey courses as one of 
numerous stimuli to better methods of instruction. What- 
ever the device, there seems to be very general agreement 
that good teaching methods are dependent on the training of 
teachers and on the attitude of the teaching staff toward 
the student, but, most of all, they seem to depend on the 
man himself. At the same time, there is no doubt of the 
fact that the professional attitude relating to research and 
publications influences many teachers. Meanwhile,nothing 
is more deadening to any effort toward improvement in 
teaching methods than the failure to recognize officially 
the work of men who have put their whole strength and 
effort into their teaching work. There is a tremendous 
amount of drivel still current in faculty and administrative 
circles relating to the question of promotion. Whoever 
attempts to justify poor teaching on the grounds that a 
scholar must needs produce so many reams of printed 
material per annum talks nonsense. Fortunately many 
leading institutions are recognizing teaching ability in and 
of itself. Perhaps no one thing holds out more promise 
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for the raising of the general level of teaching methods than 
the recognition of this ability. 

There is still another factor that has had an influence on 
the quality of instruction. The information gathered from 
various sources concerning the individual students has not 
only added to the interest of the instructor, but also to his 
understanding of the men in his classes. On the basis of 
such research material as has been made available to him, 
the instructor has been able to evaluate his efforts. 

4. Objective Tests Supplementing Old-T ype Examinations 


Summary Rating. ......... ABO 
Objective Tests............ 3 110 


A device, growing out of psychological experiments, that 
has contributed to measurement of knowledge acquired by 
students is represented in the twenty items on the chart in 
the heading ‘Objective Tests Supplementing Old-Type 
Examinations.” Prof. Ben Wood of Columbia College 
makes clear the distinction implied in this term :* 

No system of grading is either absolutely objective or absolutely 
subjective; in general, no scale of measurement, not even of length or 
weight, is perfectly objective. In this respect mental scales differ 
from scales of length and weight only in degrees. What we mean by 
an objective mental scale is merely a scale which is less subjective, about 
whose meaning there is less disagreement among competent thinkers, 
than the ordinary scales of mental and social measurement which have 


been in use. 

Actually I have used the title, “Objective Tests Supple- 
menting Old-Type Examinations,”’ because in the beginning 
I assumed that there was more willingness to adopt the 
so-called ‘‘ New Type Examinations” if used to supplement 
the more common essay examination rather than to displace 
it. As will be seen by referring to the chart, there are only 
four institutions that are ready as yet to introduce the new 
type of examination in any serious way. It is true that 
in a number of institutions one or more departments are 
experimenting with this measuring device, but even in such 
cases there are few who are willing to devote the time and 





* Ben D. Wood, “‘ Measurement in Higher Education,” p. 144. 
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effort necessary for the proper construction of such a test. 
It hardly seems necessary in this report to go into detail as 
to the difference between the old type and new type examina- 
tions more than to say that the advocates of the new type 
examinations claim for it a much greater degree of objec- 
tivity than is possible in the old type. Those who would 
know more of the literature in this field can not do better 
than to refer to Professor Wood’s book which I have quoted, 
and ‘‘The Preparation and Use of the New-Type Examina- 
tions” prepared by Donald G. Paterson of Minnesota. 

The significant features of the new type examination as 
an educational tool seem to me to be: First, that this type 
of examination does give a sufficient degree of objectivity, 
so that a number of different people correcting the examina- 
tion will get the same results; second, that while it may have 
little pedagogical value in providing opportunity to develop 
a topic or theme logically and clearly, it still may be used to 
supplement such an examination and furnish a basis for 
marking that is vastly more reliable than the traditional 
form of examinations; third, that it is not only serviceable 
in providing a more accurate basis for marking an individual, 
but also furnishes, for the first time, a reliable measure of 
the work of sections, so that one group may be compared 
with another. Used conscientiously in this manner, the 
new-type examination offers material for exceedingly worth- 
while studies on the part of members of departments as to 
teaching methods. 

It is undoubtedly true, as some contend, that if the same 
time and effort were put into the preparation of old-type 
examinations they would be vastly more reliable and at the 
same time better pedagogical instruments than they have 
been previously. If the new-type examination has any 
such effect, it will certainly have been worth while. It 
hardly seems possible, however, to contend that the measur- 
ing value of the old-type examination can ever approximate 
the new-type in accuracy. 

In the discussion of all of the items in this chapter, I have 
endeavored to stress the fact that seemed so encouraging to 
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me; namely, that there is a considerable amount of experi- 
mentation in the majority of the institutions involved. It 
seems to me also that there is significance in all of this 
experimentation because, in spite of the fact that it is being 
conducted in a manner pecuiiar to the needs of the separate 
institutions, it is, nevertheless, all heading in the same 
direction and actuated by the same desire to render a more 
complete service to the individual student. Such experi- 
ments are made more effective by the increasing tendency 
to check the reliability of the various stages of the experi- 
ment. There is also a growing realization of the need of 
the application of the principles of service to the whole 
problem of curriculum and teaching on the one hand, and 
the problem of knowing the individual better on the other. 
The next chapter will cover something of the research that 
is being carried on in these fields. 
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Part IV.—Research 


Concerning Teaching....... 
Concerning the Individual... 8 


It seems to me that it would be entirely outside the scope 
of this report to list the various specific pieces of research 
that are being carried on in all fourteen institutions that 
have to do with teaching methods or individual differences. 
On the other hand, any effort to single out specific pieces of 
research as illustrative of what is being done seems to empha- 
size such efforts unduly. It is true that, in so far as the 
purpose of this study and report has to do with the dis- 
covery of ways and means for more effective cooperation 
between institutions, the mind turns first to research as a 
field in which cooperative effort appears to offer the most 
immediate and fruitful opportunity. Actually, the first 
attempt at cooperation was with psychological tests, as has 
been recorded in Part I. The same opportunity exists in 
other specific pieces of research although more often than 
not it is true that the local conditions in one institution 
control the whole situation to an extent that makes it more 
difficult to gather comparable material. In spite of these 
difficulties, it is my belief that, should there be made available 
a coordinating agent, there would be discovered numerous 
researches on which a fund of material is already available 
and in which cooperative effort would be entirely feasible 
and exceedingly worth while. 

Throughout this report, I have endeavored to present an 
interpretation of the items and statements to show what 
constructive thinking and effort is under way in this program 
for individualizing education. There are two reasons for 
including these items of research in the outline. The first 
is the obvious fact that we must rely on research for the 
discovery of new and better ways for studying and assisting 
individual students. The second is that there is still need 
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for constant emphasis on the methods of research in all of 
this work. 

All who have a part in the attempt to find a better solu- 
tion for any of these educational problems need a clear 
understanding of the methods of science and an appreciation 
of the significance of these methods in the search for truth. 
Unfortunately, many of the best intentioned workers with 
students do not have this point of view. Others seem to 
have only an abstract appreciation of it. It is true that the 
dogmatic assertions of some obviously incompetent indi- 
viduals, who delight to exhibit their acquaintance with the 
technical vocabulary of science, are tiring and most annoying. 
It is also true that some of the exceedingly capable research 
workers seem to lack a proper appreciation of the limitations 
of our scientific knowledge and to underestimate the contri- 
butions made to our understanding through the utilization 
of other principles of human knowledge. However, these 
factors in the situation do not explain the opposition to the 
plea for the scientific classification of facts where facts can 
be gathered, nor for the painstaking methods of science with 
their attendant dependability in place of snap judgments 
formulated on the basis of individual impressions or personal 
bias. There are a few men in any faculty group who are 
absolutely unwilling to consider the possibility of doing any- 
thing worth while for an individual student who is down in 
his marks, because they don’t like that particular boy. 
They are sure that another boy should be carried along 
indefinitely even though he cannot stand the pace because 
he is an exceedingly likeable chap. When the addition of a 
psychiatrist to the staff is advocated, these men contend 
that psychiatry may be all right for an insane asylum, but 
that an educational institution should put its money into 
instruction. If suggestions are made for improving the 
marking system, they are opposed even before they know 
what the plan involves. Under other conditions, however, 
they will admit the shortcomings of all methods of grading. 

One could go on indefinitely with such illustrations of 
bias. They are not fair, however, since after all such men 
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are the exceptions on the campus of any institution worthy 
of being called a college. It seems sometimes as though the 
exceptions hold the key positions, but this also is an unjust 
assertion. It is true, however, that men whose business it 
is to inspire straight and honest thinking, whose obligation 
it is to encourage students to search for truth and to let 
truth be their guide, frequently set their unsupported 
opinion against all contrary evidence, oppose all efforts to 
apply the methods of science to problems the solution of 
which is predetermined in their minds. Within the group 
of workers in this field, there must be men who have the 
ability and understanding necessary to keep us from mistak- 
ing the shadow for the object. 

The research upon which we must rely is in the field of the 
social sciences. But research in the social sciences now 
suffers because of two important handicaps. The first of 
these has been the investigator’s failure to deal with large 
groups of persons in which the individuals have been the 
same through a period of years. The second has been the 
failure to study the individual as a whole rather than in 
parts; that is, the failure tc coordinate the researches of the 
various branches of the social sciences. In educational, 
vocational, and personal guidance research programs, these 
limitations are especially apparent. Studies have involved 
different individuals, brief periods, and generally only single 
observations. Considerable sums have been expended, but 
a mass of uncorrelated and inconclusive evidence has fre- 
quently been the only result. 

Personnel research work roughly divides itself into three 
main categories: 

A. Getting occupational information, job specifications and records 
of the requirements of the profession. 

B. Developing means for securing more exact and more complete 
information about individuals—their capacities, achievements, effec- 
tive interests, emotional traits, attitudes, habits, physical traits, etc. 

C. Analyzing teaching methods in the light of A and B, to evaluate 
the content of assignments, methods of presentation, the size of class 
sections, in short all means for arousing and maintaining the student's 
interest not only in classroom work, but also in the subject matter. 

An illustration of the type of research referred to under A 
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is the work done at Stanford University, covered in their 
booklet ‘‘ Vocational Information.”” An example of research 
concerning the individual, under B above, is illustrated by 
Prof. Carl Brigham’s study, which is briefly outlined in the 
President’s Report, Princeton University, 1925, while an 
excellent example of research concerning teaching is con- 
tained in the Harvard Studies on Education, Vol. III, 
entitled ‘‘The Teaching of Economics at Harvard.” 

Space does not permit the mention of any considerable 
number of research projects relating to the study of the 
individual. Mention should be made, however, of such 
studies as are under way at the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Michigan on the basis of personal 
records by Clarence S. Yoakum and the study concerning 
student opinion in the School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse University by Floyd H. Allport. The 
work of Prof. E. K. Strong at Stanford University in analyz- 
ing interests as a basis for vocational advice is also significant. 
Reference should be made in this connection as well to the 
work under way at the University of Minnesota.¥ 

The whole effort to improve our educational system is 
prompted by the desire to do a better job for the student. 
If we are to accomplish this, one of our first tasks is to 
gather and classify facts concerning our present methods. 
At the same time, we need to know all that we can about 
the student. Herein we find justification for listing in this 
outline the items research concerning teaching and research 
concerning the individual. 

It may take years to discover principles that will warrant 
any radical change of procedure, but it is the obligation of 
educational institutions to provide for this research in order 
that, as soon as possible, we may have a better understanding 
of how we can accomplish the task for which the colleges 
exist. As will be seen by the ratings, many institutions 
have recognized this obligation and are attempting to make 
their contribution in this field. 





% “‘ Cooperation at the University of Minnesota,” by M. E. Haggerty, 
C. W. Boardman, and J. B. Johnston—reported in the Educational 
Record Supplement, No. 2, July, 1926. 
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To a great extent this research, in so far as results are now 
available, has been in the hands of psychologists. As 
Dean Hawkes has said: 


The department of psychology has up to the present time possessed 
what seems to me an improper monopoly in the study of measurement 
in higher education. The facts that we wish to discover about the 
individual do not merely concern the level of his intellect. They have 
to do with his heritage; to this extent they are biologic. They have 
to do with his background and his experience; to this extent they are 
social. They have to do with his resources; to this extent they are 
economic. They have to do with his ambitions, tastes, and dreams; 
to this extent they call for the friendly and wise counsellor. In any 
case, as complete and sympathetic and objective a knowledge of the 
boy as it is possible to obtain must be gained during the first two years 
of his college residence in order that we may help to reveal the young 
man to himself, and that we may at least enable his advisers to avoid 
giving him bad advice. 


In order that we may profit now, by results already 
obtained and facts already collected, there is need for some 
sort of machinery, especially in the larger institutions, for 
making this knowledge and information available. This 
is one of the factors involved in the whole scheme which 
makes it desirable that there should be a carefully developed 
scheme for coordination. The next chapter will set forth 
briefly the need and the opportunity for such work. 





“Herbert Edwin Hawkes, “The Liberal Arts College in the Uni- 
versity,” Amherst Graduates Quarterly, Feb., 1926. 
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Part V.—Coordination 


Anyone who has read thus far in this report will have 
recognized the impossibility of taking this work entirely 
out of the hands of the administration and faculty and 
passing it over, as a staff function, to some individual or 
group. Wherever such individuals or groups, whether 
called Personnel Directors or Personnel Departments, have 
been added to the organization, one of two things has 
happened; either they have been made directly responsible 
for some specific phase of the work or they have assumed 
the function of a coordinating agent. If they have adopted 
the former method, then someone else in the institution 
has the responsibility for coordination. This is more often 
the case and coordination is in the hands of the dean of the 
college or of the president. 

Among these fourteen institutions, there are various 
coordinating agencies. In one case the agent responsible 
for coordination is the Director of Personnel, in another 
the Dean of Men, in another the Registrar, and in a fourth 
the Dean of the College. In one institution, the work of 
coordination is broken down into several functions and 
assigned to a committee and, theoretically at least, the chair- 
man of this committee is looked upon as the chief coordinating 
agent. In two or three other cases, the president actually 
devotes a considerable portion of his time to the coordination 
of personnel work. In the other institutions, while specific 
phases of the work are assigned to specialists who are making 
outstanding progress in their field, there is no agency carrying 
the definite responsibility for the coordination of such 
separate undertakings. 


1. Coordination in the College 


Summary Rating.......... ABO 
Coordination in the College... 4 3 7 


As will be seen by the chart, I have divided coordination 
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into three headings, the first of which is coordination in the 
college. 

The work of any one individual or group in the college, 
that is studying or having contact with students, is fre- 
quently very closely related to the work of one or more 
other individuals or groups. For instance, in some institu- 
tions the work of the Director of Admissions and that of 
the Supervisor of Freshmen is recognized to be so inter- 
related that the same individual is appointed Director of 
Admissions and Freshman Dean. There are other situations 
in which one individual is carrying two or more functions 
when various phases of the work overlap. In such instances 
coordination is assured, but at the same time in other 
institutions different individuals are responsible for these 
different functions and where this is true coordination needs 
to be provided for. 

All of these fourteen colleges gather a vast amount of 
information concerning every applicant who is permitted to 
register. It frequently happens that this information is 
used for class sectioning and again if the student is in scholas- 
tic difficulty or up for an infringement of rules. In so far 
as this is true, it accomplishes further coordination. It is 
not so often true that this same knowledge of the student is 
made available to those in charge of classroom work. If it 
were made available, many a teacher would not use it, 
either for the purpose of knowing his students better, or as a 
means of improving his teaching methods. Coordination 
involves making such information available wherever it 
may be used to advantage. It also involves getting the 
information used after it is made available. The last illus- 
tration suggests innumerable other types of coordination 
that might have a pronounced influence on the whole 
educational process. It suggests also something of the 
task involved in effective coordination. 

I found in one college what seemed to me an ideal coordina- 
tion of health service, including mental hygiene, with the 
administrative machinery for checking up on poor scholar- 
ship. The head of the health group is also a member of the 
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scholarship committee and, as soon as it is discovered that 
a student is headed toward scholastic difficulty, his whole 
health record is analyzed. If this record is incomplete in 
any particular, the health group interviews him. This 
procedure is handled promptly and effectively. If it appears 
that the cause of poor scholastic work is due to some unusual 
mental strain or physical disability, the scholarship group 
turns the case over to the health department. They, in 
turn, report back to the scholarship group concerning their 
progress with the case. 

In this same college, however, there is a large group of 
men who act as faculty advisers and who have constant, 
intimate contact with the students, who never know except 
by chance whether or not the students with whom they are 
advising are under the care of the health department. 
Furthermore, these advisers seldom have any knowledge of 
the cases before the scholarship group until action has been 
taken, nor do the advisers consider it a part of their function 
to refer cases of poor health either to the physician or 
psychiatrist. In this institution, there is no provision 
anywhere for vocational counseling nor for that type of 
personal contact which provides for a discussion of personal 
matters not specifically related to their studies. 

In another institution, they are doing a wonderful piece 
of work in making vocational information available and in 
assisting the student to analyze his own capacities and 
interests and thus to reach a decision as to the types of work 
he may look forward to after graduation. At the same 
time, under an entirely different group, mental hygiene 
service is being provided for on a large scale. There is, 
however, no provision for the coordination of these two 
efforts, nor are either of these efforts at all related to the 
work of the faculty advisers. 

In most institutions, records are collected by each of the 
separate groups having to do with admissions, health, 
vocations, classroom marks, etc. It is only occasionally 
that a central record carries a synopsis of this information 
concerning the individual. When there is such a central 
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record, it is still difficult to arrange for its use by the different 
persons who need the information. One institution places 
such a central record in the Dean’s office and a clerk there 
summarizes the records and send copies as they are needed 
to the various faculty advisers and committees. Another 
keeps this complete record in the personnel office and 
encourages all who have contact with students to use this 
central file. In cases where there is obvious need for dupli- 
cate records, they are furnished by the office. 

There are many cases where, in order to bring about 
effective coordination, one or more functions not being 
taken care of by anyone need to be taken over by the coordi- 
nating agent. This I have previously referred to as “‘supple- 
menting what is being done in order to make the whole 
program more efiective.’’ This is a definite part of the 
job of coordination. There are times when effective coordi- 
nation can be accomplished only be securing an agreement 
among the individuals and groups as to aims of the work as 
a whole or the specific phase under discussion. This I 
have spoken of as “the need for the assimilation of the 
personnel point of view by the entire organization.”” Coor- 
dination, therefore, involves the active, aggressive promotion 
of all activities which are related to the entire program of 
personnel work in education. Such coordination reaches 
beyond the college itself. 


2. Coordination in the Institution 


Summary Rating.............. ABO 
Coordination in the Institution... 2 2 10 


In the university, it is apparent that the relationship of 
the college to the other schools in the institution makes 
necessary the provision for some coordinative functions that 
will insure a consistent and thoughtful consideration of the 
individual. Where there are several undergraduate schools 
on the same campus, it is difficult for a person definitely 
affiliated with any one school to act as the coordinating 
agent for all. It is here that one finds the strongest argu- 
ment for the appointment of a staff officer reporting to the 
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president and free from entangling alliances with any one 
school. Such an individual can work both with the faculties 
and students of the various schools without laying himself 
open to the charge of personal bias in favor of any one. 
Moreover, he is apt to find that he is not so liable to a 
restricted vision of the whole job as he would be if he were 
at the same time responsible for the administration of one 
of the schools in the group. There is a real problem of 
coordination in the university which becomes acute in 
cases where a group of students from two or more schools 
are involved in any common situation. Such problems arise 
constantly in the case of athletics, campus activities, social 
functions, fraternity regulations, and the like. They arise 
possibly less often, but more acutely, in the case of student 
pranks or misdemeanor. The lack of uniformity on the 
part of the various schools in dealing with any one of these 
problems, either by rule or by action of some administrative 
officer, often results in an injustice to the individual. These 
problems cause less concern but may be no less important in 
matters relating to the scholastic incentives and the moral 
and religious tone in the different schools. 

Concerning the need for coordination in the whole institu- 
tion and the benefits to be derived, Dean Bradshaw says:* 

An administrative measure that has, I believe, a very genuine 
significance and will be definitely and increasingly fruitful, was the 
calling, this fall, of a meeting of all those working in the field of student 
welfare, the deans of schools, university administrative officers de.ling 
with health, athletics, and physical training, the Y. M. C. A. Sec-etary, 
the ministers of the town, the Registrar, and the Dean of Students. 
Such a meeting is important because it is based on a recognition ot the 
unity of the field of student welfare, and the university's responsibility 
to exercise leadership in providing for the direction of those fcrces 
which determine, to a large extent, the character, general attitude, and 
effectiveness of its graduates. The meeting will, I believe, be fruitful 
because it will engender in those people concerned a sense of this 
unity, and so lay the foundation for an increasing cooperation. The 
various viewpoints here represented will all be essential to any well- 
rounded program of student welfare. By this method of bringing them 
together the university will, in the course of the next few years, achieve, 





38 Report to the President, University of North Carolina, 1925-26. 
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not a formal or forced unification of these elements in its program, but 
a genuine spontaneous cooperation. So far as I know, no such mar- 
shalling of forces which make for physical, mental, and moral health 
has been attempted, or even conceived, in educational administration 


before. 

It must not be inferred that these problems do not arise 
in the separate college, nor should it be assumed that there 
is no need for the coordination of the various agencies 
concerned with the individual student. The problem be- 
comes much more complicated, however, where there are 
various undergraduate schools in the same campus. There 
are a great variety of agencies outside of the administrative 
groups and teaching staff whose work needs to be tied into 
this whole program concerned with the individual. These 
groups I have referred to in the third heading, coordination 
of outside agencies. 


3. Coordination of Outside Agencies 


Summary Rating. ................. ABO 
Coordination of Outside Agencies.... 5 4 5 


There is a great variety of opinion and practice relating 
to the utilization of outside agencies in these fourteen 
institutions. Some believe certain agencies to be almost 
indispensable and pay no attention, officially, to others. 
Within this entire group, most institutions have utilized 
one or more of the following agencies: alumni, student 
organizations, parents, primary and secondary schools, 
business organizations, social agencies, and religious organi- 
zations. 

It is desirable for a clear understanding of this section 
that I should define just what I mean by administrative 
utilization of such agencies. Since on practically every 
college campus representatives of all of these agencies may 
be found at one time or another, the coordination of such 
agencies with the administrative program of the college 
involves much more than the passive recognition of their 
presence on the campus. I suppose there is not an educa- 
tional institution in the country which will not claim that it 
utilizes the alumni. Nevertheless, there are few institutions 
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in which the administration has accepted the direct respon- 
sibility for developing and maintaining an organized alumni 
contact which keeps the alumni informed of the educational 
policy of the institution in detail and lays before them types 
of service that they may render to their alma mater as a 
part of the whole plan of education. Coordination of 
outside agencies, then, as referred to in this section, involves 
the acceptance by the administration of the responsibility 
for developing the service which the various outside agencies 
render, as a part of the whole administrative scheme. 

There is a great deal said concerning the lack of an intel- 
lectual interest among the alumni and the extent to which 
they limit their interest in their alma mater to athletics. 
Some of the administrators, with whom I have talked, raised 
the question as to whether this situation is entirely true, 
and ask if the extent to which it may be true is not the 
responsibility of the college. There are colleges in which 
the only opportunity offered to alumni to be “‘on the inside” 
is in the athletic situation. 

In more recent years, the alumni have been urged to 
assist in endowment campaigns and sometimes have been 
brought into sufficiently close contact with the financial 
situation of the college, so that they could appreciate the 
needs in terms of money. Comparatively few institutions 
have availed themselves of the opportunity to inform the 
alumni as to the educational uses to which a part of the 
money raised will be applied. The few colleges that have 
utilized this opportunity have gone even farther and gone 
out to the alumni with a statement of the aims of the college 
and an explanation of the methods employed toward the 
accomplishment of the aims. Where such methods have 
been pursued, there is ample evidence that, if the alumni 
are taken into the confidence of the administration, they will 
not only show an interest in knowing what is being done, 
but will also lend their assistance under the direction of the 
administrative offices of their institution. 

There has been a more general recognition of the possibility 
of utilizing individuals and groups of the undergraduate 
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body in certain phases of administrative procedure. Frater- 
nities, Senior or other class organizations, and student 
councils or student governing bodies have had official recog- 
nition and frequently have been taken into the confidence 
of the administration in certain specific administrative 
problems. More recently some institutions have encouraged 
student surveys and, in this connection, have made available 
facts concerning the aims and policies of the college. The 
experience in these cases fully justifies the belief that the 
students’ efforts may be made exceedingly effective if 
attention is paid to the coordination of this constructive 
force to the work as a whole. 

The coordination of parents’ assistance has seemed of 
doubtful value at times, although there have been institu- 
tions which for years have sought to keep the parents 
informed and thereby interested in the progress of their 
children in college. In the instances that I have in mind, 
this has involved letters to the parents telling of their boy’s 
successes as well as the more routine notices giving grades. 
Of recent years, some institutions have found it of real 
benefit to learn from the parents such things as they alone 
are apt to know concerning their son’s characteristics and 
interests. Reference has already been made in Part I to 
the application blank as one means for securing this informa- 
tion. Dad’s Day and Mother’s Day observed on many 
campuses is another device for strengthening the contact 
between the institution and the parents. Such occasions 
are too often limited in their programs to athletic contests, 
mass meetings, fraternity open-house events, and the like. 

A few college administrations have seen the opportunity 
and have utilized such occasions to present the more serious 
side of college life to the parents. Sometimes the effort is 
made to accomplish this by either formal or informal talks 
concerning the aims of the college and the methods used 
for the accomplishment of these aims. Sometimes, arrange- 
ments are made for the parents to meet and talk with mem- 
bers of the administration and the faculty, and sometimes 
they are invited to attend classes. 
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These various methods help in giving the fathers and 
mothers a more accurate picture and keener appreciation 
of the whole environment in which their children are living 
in college. They also make it possible for the parents to 
understand what the college is trying todo. There are some 
college authorities who believe that these contacts furnish 
a basis for securing an effective cooperation of parents and 
that their assistance can be coordinated with the work of 
the administration and faculty in a way that will improve 
the service that the college renders the student. 

The problem of coordinating the work of the college with 
the work of the secondary schools has proved in many 
instances a difficult one to solve. Far too often, the attitude 
has been one of telling the schools what should be done. It 
is true, however, that the colleges have contributed both to 
the point of view and the research material available relating 
to the individual student. However, the colleges have 
consistently demanded an endless amount of information 
from the schools concerning the students they are sending to 
college each year, and have given back very little. The 
cheerful compliance with the colleges’ requests on the part 
of so many of the high school and preparatory school admin- 
istrators has gone too long without adequate recognition, 
It is indicative also of an interest that can be readily utilized 
on the part of college administrators if they will in return 
take the secondary school administrators into their con- 
fidence. 

Any college administrator, who has undertaken to advise 
with students seriously, has recognized the need of knowing 
more of the individual’s previous history than has ever 
been available. Any psychologist who has attempted to 
study individual differences with college groups has realized 
that we cannot know an individual’s present unless we also 
know his past. As Prof. Ben D. Wood has said: 

It is obvious that guidance at any time depends not merely upon 
measurements and observations at that particular time, but upon 


carefully preserved records of all the measurements and significant 
observations that have been made throughout his previous life. 
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Nowhere can the colleges hope to find such a fund of 
valuable research material as in carefully maintained primary 
and secondary school records. It is absurd, however, to 
assume that such records will be kept in a form and with 
sufficient accuracy to serve the needs of the college unless 
the colleges reveal the purpose and assist in the accumulation 
of such records and give back to the schools such research 
results as they might not otherwise obtain. 

A similar situation exists in the relation of the colleges to 
business organizations. We cannot continue to ask busi- 
nesses to cooperate in the study of opportunities for college 
graduates or in the study of their capacities and interests 
unless we are willing to meet them half way in such coopera- 
tion. Here, as with the secondary schools, coordination 
depends on our having first revealed a willingness to co- 
operate. Cooperation involves a willingness to make 
clear the aims and purposes on the part of the agencies 
involved. If the college will take the trouble to present its 
aims and show how its methods are related to the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose, there seems to be little ground for the 
fear that is sometimes expressed that such contacts will tend 
to vocationalize education. 

The coordination of the work of the college with the 
work of social agencies and religious organizations is a 
subject which has received a great deal of attention. A vast 
majority of those responsible for or interested in college 
education admit the need and opportunity for work directed 
toward the moral and religious welfare of students. There 
is, nevertheless, considerable confusion in the minds of all 
concerned as to the specific methods that should be employed 
in this effort. There is also some difference of opinion as to 
precisely what it is hoped to accomplish. This difference of 
opinion frequently comes about because those who are the 
leaders in religious organizations while working for a common 
cause strive also for the glory of the organization which 
they represent. Thus, loyalty to the group with whom 
they are affiliated influences and colors the objectives toward 
which they direct their efforts when they find themselves 
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not in full accord with the work of other leaders of other 
groups. 

This error in emphasis of religious workers on college 
campuses has sometimes seemed to be so unfortunate as to 
demand some action on the part of the institution. In 
other situations, it has been the policy of the administra- 
tion to leave the whole question of religious influence on the 
campus to outside agencies and thus avoid the difficulties 
inherent in the problem. 

Still other administrators have expressed the belief that 
the college had a definite obligation to coordinate with its 
other activities those that have to do with safeguarding 
and developing character. An illustration of this attitude 
is to be found in the following statement by President 
Hopkins of Dartmouth ** 


I believe that it is worthy of more emphasis than has sometimes 
been given that the development of character is distinctly one of the 
great responsibilities of the college. The introduction of university 
methods into college teaching, the influence of professionalized scholar- 
ship in the chairs of instruction, and the marked disinclination of men 
of the present generation to consult together concerning the deeper 
phases ot life have, all together, so altered the once existing relationship 
between teacher and student that the old-time formative influence 
of the college faculty on student character has too greatly disappeared. 
It is still, however, not to be forgotten that our colleges were founded 
and sustained through years of drastic toil by men of religious fervor, 
who, in self-sacrifice, literally gave their lives for the perpetuation ot 
institutions designed no less for spiritual inspiration than for intellectual 
command. Forms of expression change from generation to generation, 
and manifestations of spiritual instinct differ widely from those of a 
century-and-a-half ago. But the initial obligation rests upon us to 
make the college influential in the development of those traits vital to 
well-proportioned goodness. 


This concept of making character building an integral 
part of the educational process seems to throw a new light 
on this problem. There are several examples of this point 
of view among these fourteen institutions although of 
necessity the methods employed differ according to the local 





* “The College of the Future.” Inaugural address or Ernest Martin 
Hopkins, President of Dartmouth College. 
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situation. One institution has formulated plans which 
include bringing onto the campus leaders of the various 
religious faiths, i. e., Hebrew, Catholic, and Protestant, 
represented in the student body. These leaders, while 
chosen by people of their faith, are only appointed on the 
approval of the administration of the college. Their duties 
embrace working with representatives of the various depart- 
ments of the faculty in building and giving courses in religion. 
They will also work with students of their faith in the 
college and affiliate themselves with the work of the churches 
in the community in so far as this church work relates 
itself to the student body. The plan provides also for these 
religious leaders to participate in the social life of the students 
as it centers around the college union. The Union Building 
is designed to serve the students in their own quarters, the 
faculty in quarters provided for them, student religious 
organizations, and a chapel large enough to accommodate 
large numbers of students where from time to time they 
may hear the best preachers who will be brought to the 
campus by the college. 

Other institution situated in or near large cities find the 
pulpits of the community occupied by men of sufficiently 
high caliber to command the interest of large groups of the 
student body. The problem in such instances in so far as it 
involves the churches is one of bringing these pastors into 
the closest and most fortunate relationship possible with 
the students and with the whole problem of student per- 
sonnel work. 

It is difficult to estimate the opportunities that exist in 
all phases of educational work to influence or mold the 
characters of the individuals enrolled as students. It does 
seem at times that we fail to recognize the influence of 
student mind on student mind. To whatever extent this 
influence is effective, it should become a matter of concern 
in shaping the methods pursued in the selection of students. 
The extent to which faculty advisers and the various special- 
ists may influence character is a factor that should be con- 
sidered in their appointment. As has been pointed out by 
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the Harvard students’ report previously referred to, there is 
opportunity for the application of this point of view in 
building the curriculum and fixing the scholastic require- 
ments. Professor Richardson in his book, “‘A Study of a 
Liberal College,’’ says concerning the influence of teachers 3” 

Fortunately, the influence of high character is contagious. There 
are men who, from the force and sweetness of their personality and the 
loitiness of their outlook, are radiating centers of goodness to all about. 
Most men in their younger years have come into contact with such 
personalities; personalities whose moral influence has been a lasting 
one on those with whom they have come in contact. The appeal of 
these men, exercised as it often is year after year upon the hundreds 
of men who pass through the college, is a power which only those who 
have experienced it can appreciate. Unfortunately, men who have the 
power to influence masses are not common, but all institutions have 
connected with them as teachers, administrators, or undergraduates, 
men who in their own way and in their own degree possess some measure 
of it. They are the invaluable members of the college community; 
to be kept in the circle at all cost, for through them alone can the 
influence of high ideals and high character be transmitted. 

In all teaching whether in the arts or sciences, there is 
opportunity for an interpretation of the subject matter in 
a manner that reveals the possible wholesomeness of life. 
Research carried on in the spirit of science and utilizing the 
methods of science may well be a powerful factor in influenc- 
ing students to seek the truth and abide by it. These 
opportunities and others of a like nature (not enumerated) 
constitute the basis for including an item relating to influenc- 
ing character in this section on coordination. 


Conclusion 


At no time has it been my intent in writing this report 
to develop a plan or to present a system but rather to 
define what it was I looked for in my visits to these fourteen 
institutions and what I found. I have also attempted to 
show the relationship of one piece of work to another and 
that there is a unity in the movement to individualize 
education. To me it seems obvious that neither in the 
selective process alone, nor personal service, nor curriculum, 





8? Leon B. Richardson, “A Study of the Liberal College,” p. 22. 
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nor research may we hope to find anything approaching an 
ultimate solution of all of the problems of the college. I 
do not assume that the concept of coordination alone is 
going to eliminate these problems. It is my honest convic- 
tion, however, that, in so far as we can discover better 
methods for coordinating the various phases of education 
discussed in this report, we shall contribute to the effective- 
ness of the work that has been entrusted to the American 
college. 








